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CONSTRUCTION OF A BUSINESS BAROMETER BASED 
UPON ANNUAL DATA 
rhis paper was presented in part at the meeting of the American Statis 


tical Association, held in San Francisco, August 11, 1915.) 


I. Statement of the Problem 


A barometer showing the fluctuations of business and industrial 
activity may be put to many uses. Economists and sociologists 
need such a barometer when dealing with the phenomena of a 
dynamic society; government officials when handling the problem 
of unemployment or when considering the advisability of inaugu- 
rating large government undertakings; manufacturers and dealers 
when considering the desirability of making extensions to their 
plants or of contracting or expanding their purchases, sales or 
commitments; bankers need a business barometer to guide them 
in extending or calling their loans and discounts; and investors 
need one to direct their purchases and sales of securities. 

Various statistical series, such as bank clearings, commodity 
prices, coal and iron production, have been used by various writers 
as indices of general business condition. Other series, such as 
prices of stocks, commercial failures, and surplus bank reserves, 
have been recommended for forecasting such condition. Professor 
Irving Fisher bases his forecasts upon changes which take place 
in the series entering into his equation of exchange, especially 
upon changes in the velocities of circulation of deposit currency 
and money; maxima being reached, he holds with justice, in the 


1 However, these velocities must 


year of the occurrence of a crisis. 
be estimated from inadequate data and hence are subject to a 
large possible error.? 

A governmental commission has considered the problem of the 
construction of a business barometer. After the crisis of 1907 


1 Irving Fisher, Purchasing Power of Money, p. 270. 
2Irving Fisher, “The Equation of Exchange for 1914 and the War,” Amer- 
1cAN Economic Review, vol. V (June, 1915), p. 407. 
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isting business conditions. Both services use a business barometer 
btained by averaging a number of statistical series. Both Bab 
nn and Brookmire claim that variations in certain series precede 
wiations in the business barometer and hence are especially 
table for forecasting. For instance, Brookmire says, “A ris¢ 
the stock market for three or four months always precedes and 


recasts business improvement.’ On the other hand, Babson 


ites that, “In some instances the investment market has been 
id of gen ral business, but more often it has only reflected 
litions already re vealed by other statisties.”°> Babson main 
uns that, aad: p} mduction of pig iron forecasts the condition 


whole building industry and construction of all kinds 


| that “the turning point of the statistics on new building has 


from two years to six months earlier than the genera 
Figure 1 presents the business barometers of Brookmire and 
Robson. Brookmire bases his forecasts upon three graphs, as 
1. A graph to show the price trend of thirty-two leading stocks 

not shown in Figure 1). 
2. A business graph based upon the statistics of bank clearings, 
railroad earnings, pig-iron production and prices, com 


modity prices, imports, building, and immigration (the 


\ 


shaded graph of Figure 1). 
8. A banking graph based upon reserves, deposits, the rate of 


commercial paper, the percentage of loans to deposits and 
the percentage of reserves to loans (not shown in Fig 


tendency of each series is computed and eliminated, 


The secular 
Brookmire tells us, the method not being uniform for all the data, 
before the series are combined. The horizontal line OP ( Figure 1) 
hus represents “normal.” General liquidation, Brookmire states, 


“is always forecasted by the fall in the banking and stock market 


graphs, the stock market especially being an invaluable barometer 
tO ie Dusiness man in warning him OF a pe riod of aeclining prices 
and business 


Babson’s business barom er is obtained 


V combining the fo] 
lowing statistics: 
American Economic Review, vol. III (March, 1913), pp. 57-58 
’ Babson’s Reports, 1914, chart no. 609. 
Tbid., chart no. 612. 
Ibid., chart no, 598. 


AmeRICAN Economic Review, vol. III (March, 1913), p. 58. 
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1. A group indicating mercantile conditions based on statistics 
of immigration, new building, commercial failures, and 
bank clearings. 

2. A group indicating monetary conditions, based on commodity 
prices, foreign trade, foreign money rates, and domestic 
money rates. 

3. A group indicating investment conditions based on conditions 
of leading crops, railroad earnings, political factors (esti 
mated), and prices of stocks. 


{ll the series are combined in the composite business barometer 
of Figure 1 (black). Babson does not eliminate the secular trend 


before combining the various series, but he computes it each year 


for the series entering the composite plot. It is shown in the 
accompanying chart by the broken line YY. Babson bases his 


predictions on “the assumption that Newton’s fundamental law 
of Action and Reaction applies to business as well as to mechanics, 
chemistry, and every known art and science.”'* Areas above and 
below the line of secular trend (YY), he holds, must be equal. 
His line of trend or normal growth, which changes slope every 
year, is drawn on the basis of this assumption. 

In a letter to me dated October 7, 1915, Mr. Babson explained 
his assumptions and method as follows: 


When the two factors of time and intensity are multiplied to form 
an area, the sums of the areas above and below said line of normal 
growth X-Y must, over sufficiently long periods of time, be equal, pro 
vided the line X-Y is properly located and enough subjects are there- 
with included, with all properly weighed and combined. The method 
by which this line is formed is the following: A starting point is 
obtained by arbitrarily drawing a line with the proper trend thru 
the curve of a completed cycle, to make the areas above and below 
the said line equal for that first completed cycle. This gives a starting 
point. This line is then carried along from year to year in accordance 
with the trend of bank clearings until the second cycle has been com- 
pleted. At the end of this second cycle the size of the areas is then 
noted. Up to the present they have been nearly enough equal for all 
practical purposes, but if not, the right is reserved to make a slight 
adjustment at the end of each cycle—in order that any errors shall 
not be cumulative. Of course if this correction is considerable, the 
case falls down, but if only a slight correction is needed, it seems allow- 
able. In other words, instead of drawing the Plots to prove the law 
of action and reaction, the law of action and reaction is assumed 
(1) to make the Plot as useful as possible for immediate use, and 
(2) for correcting possible errors due to lack of completeness of data. 


12 Babson’s Reports, 1914, preface. 
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The Brookmire method has the defect of starting from an arbi- 
trary assumption. Why should ten years, rather than five or 
twenty, be used in computing the secular trend? If the length 
of the business wave does not, in fact, coincide with the arbitrary 
pe riod chosen at the outset or if it be irregular, the results are 
vitiated. Moreover, it must be remembered that we are eliminating 
the growth element in order to obtain information concerning the 
business cycle. The assumption of a cycle of definite length 
anticipates the conclusion. This point has been adequately dis- 
cussed by A. L. Bowley.’® There is a further defect in this 
method: it can not be applied to the first ten items of the series. 

Professor M. T. Copeland suggests the following method of 
eliminating normal growth and seasonal fluctuations from monthly 
data: “For each subject let a monthly index number be obtained 
by dividing the actual figure for the month by the average for 


that month during the ten preceding years. ... By using the 


ten-year monthly averages, seasonal fluctuations are automatically 
allowed for, and by always taking the ten preceding years as the 


$917 


base, provision is made for normal growth. Copeland’s method 


involves the same assumption as that of Brookmire: i. e., recurrent 
business cycles of a ten-year period. This assumption should not 


We stick to no one method, as the test of a good index is that its value shall 
not be impaired whether we use a movable or a fixed base. In case of pig- 
iron production or bank clearings, we can find the normal growth for a ten- 
year period and deduct the growth increment from the eleventh year in order 
to get the barometer figure. When using this movable base it is necessary 
to chop off the earliest year of the ten-year period and add on the eleventh 
year in order to form a new base for determining the rate of increase to be 
used in correcting the twelfth year. This continuation of a progressive ten- 
vear base is used for the thirteenth year, etc. In the case of some business 
barometers, such as building permits, the movable base cannot be used from 
the beginning. It is impossible to get satisfactory statistics of building per- 
mits previous to 1900, and so it is necessary during the first ten years of our 
data to eliminate the normal growth of each year by using the average rate 
of increase for the period. In the eleventh year we can begin the use of a 
movable base. 

“In constructing the charts I refuse to be committed to any one method 
or any limited number of factors. I also reserve the right to eliminate any 
factor when for legislative or other causes that factor ceases to be a good 
barometer. I always make a Barometer Chart of each factor separately be- 
fore including it in a composite index.” 

16 Elements of Statistics (3d ed.), pp. 151-154. 

17 “Statistical Indices of Business Conditions,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, May, 1915, pp. 554, 556. 
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of course, only an hypothesis supported by arguments based on 
analogy rather than upon statistical investigation. If that law 
does apply to economic phenomena, the exact way in which it 


does apply would have to be ascertained by careful statistical 


research. Such research has not been made. I object, then, not 
to the use of a variety of industrial and financial statistical series 
in constructing a business barometer but rather to their use in a 
naive or rule-of-thumb manner. However, let me say that both 
the Babson and Brookmire organizations have performed a most 
valuable service in emphasizing the importance of fundamental 
statistics and in making them readily available. 

The problem which I wish to discuss in this paper is twofold. 
First, what statistical series should logically be combined to secure 
a barometer of general business conditions for the United States? 
Second, what series have variations precedent to the variations 
in the business barometer thus obtained and, therefore, offer a 
reliable basis for forecasting business conditions? 


II, The Data and Method of Attack 

The period 1879-1913 was selected for investigation because 
of its relative homogeneity of monetary and business conditions, 
and because it is long enough to include several sub-periods of 
industrial prosperity and depression. From 1879 to 1896 we 
have, in general, a series of years of falling prices, and from 1897 
to 1913 a series of years of rising prices, but during the whole 
period the United States was on a gold basis. A short summary 
of the business conditions of the period selected for study follows.'® 

The business depression which followed the crisis of 1873 lasted 
until the summer of 1879. Good crops then brought a tide of 
prosperity which culminated in 1882. Business declined in 1883 
and an acute crisis came in May, 1884. This crisis, however, 
was neither as general nor as disastrous in its effects as that of 
1873. 

Recovery from the crisis of 1884 was prompt. Although 1885 
was the dullest year of the decade, 1886 was a good business year 
and the high tide of prosperity was reached in 1889. In the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1890 there was a monetary stringency in the 
United States, accompanying the financial prostration of England 
which reached its climax with the Baring failure of November 15. 


19 This summary of conditions is adapted from Mitchell's Business Cycles, 
pp. 45-88. 
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Wholesale prices of commodities; 
Gross receipts of railroads; 

Net earnings of railroads; 

Coal produced ; 

| xports from the United States; 
Imports into the United States; 


Pig-iron produced ; 

Price of pig-iron; 

Immigration (fiscal year) ; 

Shares sold on the New York Stock Exchange; 

Average price of shares sold on the New York Stock Ex- 


change; 

New York clearings plus five times outside clearings (called 
clearing index); 

Clearing index divided by relative wholesale prices (called 
corrected clearing index); 

New railroad mileage; 

Per cent of business failures; 

Liabilities of business failures; 

Balance of trade; 


tatistical practice. However, in this case we are measuring correlation, and 


e relative fluctuations rather than the absolute figures are significant. In 


1901 Bradstreet’s percentage was .88 and Dun’s .90; from that date the fluctua- 


ons are similar. 

Shares sold on the New York Stock Exchange and average price of shares 
old are the figures reported by The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
eing taken from that journal and from Statistics for the United States. 

The clearing index and the corrected clearing index are compiled from 
ures taken from Statistics for the United States and Babson’s Business 
Jarometers. The clearing index is obtained by combining the New York 
learings and five times outside clearings, then reducing the series to relative 


numbers with 1890-1899 as the base. The weighting is in accordance with 


Fisher’s conclusion that “on the basis of 1909 figures, five times the outside 


clearings plus once the New York clearings should be a good barometer of 


heck transactions” (Purchasing Power of Money, p. 447). The corrected 


clearing index was obtained by dividing the clearing indices by the indices of 


relative wholesale prices for the corresponding years. 

The weighted index numbers of the yield per acre of nine leading crops 
ire Moore’s figures (Economic Cycles, p. 130) supplemented by the indices 
for 1912 and 1913 computed by the writer. The nine crops and their re- 
spective weights are: corn, 36; wheat, 12; oats, 9; barley, 3; rye, .7; buck- 
wheat, .3; potatoes, 6; hay, 16; cotton, 17. The period 1890-1899 was taken 
as the base. “The method of weighting that was adopted in this particular 
case was to assign to each crop an importance proportionate to its value as 
compared with the total value of the nine crops in 1911” (Economic Cycles, 
p. 104). 

The average rates of interest on ten railroad bonds, long and short com- 
mercial paper and call loans are from Mitchell’s Business Cycles, p. 146. 
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sensus of opinion of writers on business cycles that such cycles 
ire preéminently characterized by price movements, culminating 
in crises and reaching bottom at times of depression. For instance, 
Juglar’s studies** lead him to define an economic crisis as a “stop 
page of the rise of prices”; Mitchell’s account** of business cycles 


nges on price movements; Aftalion=” explains the rhythm of pro 


duction by the rhythm of prices. Veblen states that “crises 
lepressions, hard times, dull times, brisk times, periods of specula 
ve advance, eras of prosperity, are primarily phenomena of busi- 
ess; they are, in their origin and primary incidence, phenomena 
f price disturbance, either of decline or advance.”** Brookmire 
“A comparison of a ‘barometer chart’ of commodity prices 
1 similar charts of all other business factors leads me to believe 
that in a well-constructed index of the general level of prices we 
ive one of the best single barometers obtainable.’’25 


The reliability of seven index numbers of prices as business 


irometers has been tested by W. C. Mitchell for the period 1890 


i 


120-4 


1875 1880 1885 


1895 1900 1910 


FIGURE 3. - Index mumbere of general prices and secular trend. 


Equation of the Jine of trend, y=0.14735x4+112.67. Origin at 1679. 


C. A. Juglar, A Brief History of Panics in the United States, English 
translation, by D. W. Thom, p. 2. 
22'W. C. Mitchell, Business Cycles, pp. 570-578. 
23 A, Aftalion, Les Crises périodiques de Surproduction, vol. II, pp. 397-411. 
24T. Veblen, The Theory of Business Ente rprise, p. 180. 
‘J. H. Brookmire, “Financial Forecasting,’ Moody's Magazine, vol. XVI, 
p. 159. 
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form and will be explained in detail for the first series examined 

by the writer, bank clearings. 

, Following Fisher,** outside clearings were given a weight of 5 
| combined with New York clearings. The graph is presented 
Figure 4. The secular trend was computed by the method of 


18 
FIGURE 4. - New York clearings plus five times outeide clearinge, 
879-1913, and secular trend 
Equation of the line of trend, y=60.65 (1.0536)*. Origin at 1879 
ents, using the compound interest law, y BC* (see the 


oth curve of Figure 4). The cycles of clearings are the 
eviations of the original figures from the secular trend thus 
und. The Pearsonian coefficients of correlation between the 
veles of clearings and cycles of wholesale prices were computed.*” 
The coefficients are (see Table 5): for prices preceding clearings 


by one year, +-.575; concurrent, .758; one-year lag, +.818; 
two-year lag, +-.688; three-year lag, +-.587. These coefficients 
ndicate a high degree of correlation between the two series, the 


SSee Purchasing Power of Money, p. 447. Even though outside clearings 
ire as fully reported as New York clearings, as Prof. B. M. Anderson con 
tends, the weighting is justified in the present study on the ground that the 
outside clearings more strongly reflect conditions of industry rather than 
peculation; the contrary appears to be true of New York clearings. 

29In the Pearsonian system +-1 represents perfect direct correlation, 1 
represents perfect inverse correlation, and 0 represents lack of correlation 
between the paired items. In the present study a coefficient of .45 may be 
considered significant, a coefficient of .60 high, and one of .75 or .80 very high. 
Just as length, weight, or heat must be “sensed” by experience so must the 
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rrelation between clearings and wholesale prices of the sam« 
ir. clearings were reduced to index numbers and divided by 
oncurrent items of the wholesale price series. The irregular 
rraph in Figure 5 is the corrected clearing index; the straight 
1S the secular trend. The same straight line was found 

by two methods—moments and least squares. The cycles 


if corrected clearings and prices are shown together in Figure 6. 


+ +. + 

i 

Lid 
i 
bind 
i 

4 
1875 1880 1895 1290 1895 1900 1905 7910 


FIGURE 6. = Cycles of corrected clearing index (light line) 


noleesle prices (heavy line), 1879-1913. 


The horizontal line represente the secular trends. 


Computing the coefficients of correlation for these cycles we have 
(see Table 3) concurrent, +.715; one-year lag in prices, +.852; 
two-year lag in prices, +.749. ‘Thus, the lag of one year in prices 
is more pronounced when correlated with the corrected clearing 
index (price element eliminated) than with the clearing index. 
As would be expected, the coefficient for concurrent pairs is smaller 
and for a lag of two years is larger. 

As a check upon the conclusion that cycles of clearings fore- 
cast cycles of wholesale prices by one year, the coefficients of 
correlation between first differences or annual changes of the two 
series were computed. The coefficients are (see Table 4): con- 
current, +-.039; one-year lag in prices, +.661; two-year lag, 

.030. The conclusion is remarkably confirmed. Figure 7 pre- 
sents the first differences of corrected clearings and prices graph- 
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ate 1.—Coefficients of correlation between cycles of relative wholesale prices 
ind cycles of series entering into the business barometer, 1879-1913. 


Coefficients of correlatiot 


Prices precede ) or lag behind (+) by 
rrelated with relative 

vyholesale prices : 2yr.| —l yr O yr l yr +2 yr +3 yr 4yr 
+ + + + + 

Gr receipts of railroads 847 917 945 R56 748 637 — 
Net earnings of railroads . . S62 R30 803 811 
( produced ‘ 787 931 795 731 650 
ports from the U.S. O47 | 18 7i2 328 

rts into the U.S 796 | 1.796 754 Vis) 445 — 

yn produced | 756 738 631 
of pig-iron . 106 | 558 | .763 739 637 576 
rration ! 606 | .718 626 444 - -- 
elative wholesale prices . . S11 | 923 11.000 923 81] | 548 

I il year. Calendar year for all other series. 


[ante 2.—Coefficients of correlation between the first differences of relative 
wholesale price cycles and first differences of cycles entering 
into the business barometer, 1879-1918. 


Coefficients of correlation 


Series correlated with relative) Prices 1 year Prices Prices 1 yeur 
wholesale prices previous concurrent lag 


rrOss receipts of railroads .. + 275 + + 074 
Net earnings of railroads . — 95 + 546 + .177 
Coal produced + .545 + .037 
Exports from the U.S... . + .456 + 111 
Imports from the U.S ; 261 + .621 + .2138 
Pig-iron produced. . 314 + .408 219 
Price of pig-iron ..... — .221 + .713 +. 246 
Immigration ..... + .170 + 615 +. .046 
Relative wholesale prices . . + 155 +1 000 + .155 


laste 3.—Coefficients of correlation between cycles of relative wholesale prices 
and cycles of the series entering into the one-year forecaster, 1879-1918. 
Coefficients of correlation 
Prices precede (—) or lag behind (+) by 
Series correlated with relative , 
wholesale prices —2yr.}—lyr.| O yr. | +1 yr. | 42 yr. | +3 yr, 


Shares sold on New York Stock 
Exchange! 
Average price of shares sold on 
New York Stock Exchange. | + .548 | + .622 +. 
Corrected clearing index . . + .715 | + .852)| + .749 
New railroad mileage . , | 486) 4 4 572) 4 
Per cent of business failures . — .412 628 | — .653 | + 


‘Coefficients for 4, 5, and 6 year lag are, respectively, + .525, + .520 and 


551, 
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Before the nine series of Table 1 were averaged they were re- 
duced to relative numbers by dividing each item by the standard 
deviation of the series. Using the standard deviations, as the 
units, results in series which, logically, may be averaged since the 
series with wide fluctuations have high standard deviations and 
those with narrow fluctuations have small standard deviations. 
The process of dividing each series by the standard deviation of 
that series is equivalent to expressing each series in terms of its 
standard deviation as a unit; the series of relatives resulting all 


—('neficients of correlation between cucles of relative wholesale prices 


[PARLE 7 
ind cucles of certain financial series.) 
Coeftlicients of correlation 
Prices precede (—) or lag behind (+) by 
Series correlated with rela- 
wholesale prices 2yr.i—l vr. 0 yr. +1 yr.i+-2 yr.i+ yr.i+5 yr 
of loans to resources 
vat of cash to deposits 
Surplus reserves of New 
York Assoc. Banks. . 178) — .299! — .510— .481 


Average rates of interest 

Ten railroad bonds, | + .573 4+ .522 + .3644 

mos. comm. paper, + .216+4 .410 
60-90 days 14 

Call loans ..... .188-+- .434 


Allin N. Y. market) 


+ 


‘The first three series listed are for the period, 1879-1913; the average rates 
of interest are taken from Mitchell’s Business Cycles and are for the period, 
1890-1911, 


Taste 8.—Coefficients of correlation between first differences of cycles of 
relative wholesale prices and of certain financial series.) 


Coefficients of correlation 


Prices precede (—) or lag behind (+) by 
Series correlated with relative 
wholesale prices = i vr O vr 4.1 yr. 4. 2 wr 
Ratio of loans to resources . ; ‘ $51 — .179 — .221 
Ratio of cash to deposits . 804 068 — .13¢ 
Surplus reserves of N. Y. banks +. .189 — .498 — 212 | 
Average rates of interest on 
Ten railroad bonds ... . + .221 + .240 — + O51 
1-6 mos. comm. paper . — .116 + 528 - 219 — 120 
60-90 days — 094 a» .289 060 
Call loans ...... 208 4. .498 2 


*The first three series listed are for the period 1879-1913; the average 
rates of interest are taken from Mitchell’s Business Cycles and are for the 
period, 1890-1911, 
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pairs and hence the relative size of the coefficients of correlation 

tween cycles. Also the sequence of the items in the series deter- 

nes the first differences and hence the values of the coefficients 
based upon such first differences. The conclusion as to what series 
wve concurrent fluctuations with prices and hence should enter 
the business barometer does not depend, so much, on the absolute 
size of the coefficients as upon their relative size, and conformation 
is to size when arranged according to lag. The series of co- 
efficients between cycles of wholesale prices and wholesale prices 
vith various degrees of lag offers a standard for comparison (see 
last line of Table 1). In every series of Table 1, except imports, 
the coefficients gradually increase, reaching a maximum for con- 
urrent items, and then as gradually decrease. The conclusions 


11.—Equations of lines of secular trend and standard deviation of cycles. 


Standard 
Series Equation of line of deviation 
secular trend of cycles 
|. Wholesale prices....... \ 1475x + 112.9 12.7 
Gross receipts of railroads \ 7.062x + 30.03 23.3 
Net earnings of railroads. v 19.58x | 141.7 81.3 
t. Coal produced 12.2% 18.07 35.6 
Exports from the U. S Vv 1.626x 44.94 20.1 
Imports intuy the U. S 2. 94x 44.0 18.0 
Pig-iron produced. \ 7.852x — 3.00 28.8 
8. Price of pig-iron ly — 1464x 4+. 20.89 3.6 
9, Immigration (fiscal year). 17.3lx | 318.2 224.0 
Shares sold on N. Y. Exchange.. et Vv 3 61x | 66.0 51.5 
ll. Average price of shares on N., "i" 
12. Clearing index .... 80.63 (1.0526) * 
13. Corrected clearing index............] y 5.60x + 25.0 12.4 
14. New railroad mileage.. —1.0S7x + 67.11 23.2 
15. Percent of business failures... v — .462x + 103.3 17.7 
16. Liabilities of business failures y 1.905x -- 126.1 53.4 
18. Index numbers of crop yield........ Vv 432x t 95.25 7.8 
19. Ratio of loans to resources.......... y .0644x + 53.44 3.1 
20. Ratio of cash to deposits........... y — .144x + 13.75 1.1 
21. Surplus reserves of N. Y. banks..... \ .2282x + 13.51 11.8 
2, Average rate of interest on: ; 
Ten railroad bonds............. V — .038Ix 4 4.625 .23 
23. 1-6 mos. paper.... 0556x4+ 6.32 
24 60-90 dy. paper. — 4.738 95 
25 CA 12x + 3.462 1.61 


‘Origin of line of secular trend at 1879 except for numbers 22 to 25 for 
which origin is at 1890. The standard deviations times the respective series 


of Table 10 will give the cycles in the original units, 
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derived from Table 1 are confirmed by Table 2, in which the 

iximum coefficients are more strongly set off from the neighbor 
ng values than in the former table. The coefficients for first 
ifferences of imports warrant the conclusion that imports fluc 
tuate concurrently with prices. 

It will be noticed that four of the nine series listed in Tables 1 
ind 2 are themselves price series: i. ¢., exports from the United 
States, imports into the United States, price of pig-iron, and 
wholesale prices of commodities. An average of the non-pric 
series—i. €., gross receipts and net earnings of railroads, coal and 
pig-iron production, and immigration—was taken in order to com 
pare the fluctuations with those of wholesale prices (see Figure 8). 
The correspondence is very great. 

Figure 9 presents the cycles of the business barometer computed 
from the nine series of Table 1 (the dotted line) together with 
cve les of wholesale price s. Figure 10 presents the first differences 
the two series. 


The coefficients of correlation between the cycles of the various 


laste 13.—Probable errors of coefficients of correlation for multiple differ 


ences, first to sixth, with 35 items in the oriainal series? 


Order of difference 


( ante 
\ First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixtl 
) 014 O17 014 ( 
O29 O45 Ooo ( } O5R 
xO O51 O54 O70 O7 
OH O71 O78 Os Oo] og 
) O72 OSS ] 
65 O81 O94 104 112 120 
60 090 104 115 124 132 1) 
55 O98 1] 12 1385 144 
50 122 134 145 
46 112 150 14 155 lt ri 
1) 118 136 151 1s 174 
12 142 170 18 
25 132 152 168 182 194 0 
20 185 156 17 
15 138 159 l7 Or 14 
10 139 161 177 192 0 
ALD) 140 162 179 194 0 ’ 


"Computed by the formula given by A. Ritchie-Scott in Biometrika, Novem 


ber 1915, p. 136, based on the work of O. Anderson, ibid., November, 1914 
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1900 1905 1910 1915 


Teed "1895 
FIGURE 10. « First differences of cycles of wholesale prices (solid line) and of 


the business berometer (dotted line), 1879-1915 


f Tables 1 and 2. These unusually high coefficients, ranging 
from +-.785 to +.951 for the cycles and from +.516 to +.847 
for the first differences, certainly warrant the conclusion that 
these are homogeneous series. Of course, there is a small element 
of spurious correlation due to the fact that each series enters the 
barometer with which it is correlated. 


VI. Construction of a One-year Forecaster 

The analysis of the twenty-five series of statistics has resulted 
in the selection of nine series for the construction of a business 
barometer. The analysis has, at the same time, designated cer 
tain other series as having fluctuations preceding those of the 
business barometer and, therefore, useful in forecasting business 
cycles. Such series are listed with their coefficients of correlation 
in the lower part of Table 9. They are: shares sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange and their average price, the corrected 
clearing index, new railroad mileage, and percentage of business 
failures. The corrected clearing index and the average price of 
shares are the only series having significant coefficients between 
both cycles and first differences and those of the business barome- 
ter; the coefficients being +.795 and +.524 for clearings and 

.766 and +.504 for stock prices. One-year forecasters of these 
two series and of the five series named above (the signs of the 


items in the series of percentage of business failures being re- 
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harometer of the following year, and if the number of agreements 
ind disagreements with the actual change of the business barome- 


er be counted, we obtain the following results: 


25 cases of agreement in sign; 


i 9 cases of disagreement in sign. 
We may, then, roughly state the degree of accuracy with which 


lirection of change in the business barometer is forecasted as 


0.47, in a scale in which zero stands for an equal 
number of agreements and disagreements. Of the nine cases of 


gree with the busi 


disagreement, seven of the forecasting signs ag 


ness barometer of the same year. This result suggests that the 
forecasting series do not forecast by exactly a year, but by a 
varying period, say nine or ten months on the average. A refine- 
ment of the present study is thus indicated in which quarterly 
data would be used and the lag determined for a three, six, nine, 
or twelve months period.”' 

A moderately high degree of correlation (+.655) has been 
found between the weighted index numbers of the yield per acre 
of the nine leading crops (three-year averages) and the business 
barometer, the latter having a four-year lag. Moore found a 
coefficient of correlation between cycles in the yield of crops and 
cycles in general prices lagging four years behind crops (three- 
year averages in both cases) of -+-.800.°* It appears that crop 
yields for a series of years forecast business conditions for a 
series of years rather than for any particular year. However, 
coefficients of correlation based upon three-year averages are ex- 
tremely difficult to interpret. 


VII. Application of Method of Variate Differences 
Since making the investigation previously described I have dis- 
covered an article on “The Elimination of Spurious Correlation 


due to Position in Time or Space’”’**’ which develops a method of 
dealing with the problem just considered. In that article reference 
is made to the method of correlating corresponding differences 


31 This study has been made by the writer. Various series have been found 
that forecast movements in the business barometer by three to nine months. 

32H. L. Moore, Economic Cycles, p. 122. 

83 The Elimination of Spurious Correlation due to Position in Time or 
Space,” by “Student,” in Biometrika, April, 1914, pp. 179-180. 
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is well as by the decrease in the coefficient for the 5th and 6th 
differences. 

These coefficients, being between series and an index secured by 
summing them, contain a certain spurious element. However, 
that element can not be large. On the supposition that there is 
no correlation whatever between a selected series and the remain 
ing series entering into the barometer, the spurious element could 
not be more than 0.33. In fact, the spurious element is undoubt 
edly far less, say .05 or less, because the series are highly cor 
related with each other. 

Finally, let me say that before the method of variate differences 
can be applied with confidence it must be subjected to thorough 


inalysis and experimentation in order that its limitations may be 


clear. Such analysis I hope to make. 


In conclusion, a business barometer has been constructed from 
nine series of annual figures which were found to fluctuate con- 
currently with wholesale prices. Other series have been found 
in which the fluctuations precede those of the business barometer. 
Further investigation based upon quarterly or monthly data is 
necessary for the most intelligent use of fundamental statistics 
in forecasting business conditions. 

Warren M. Persons. 


Harvard University. 
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l'aft who had become convinced of the need and feasibility of a 
system of codperative credit*—by the American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in certain European countries. Subsequently, the desire 
to study at first hand and to popularize the methods employed by 
codperative credit and cooperative marketing organizations led 
the Southern Commercial Congress to assemble the American Com- 
mission. And, finally, it is especially noteworthy that the United 
States Commission was appointed not for the purpose of inquiring 
into European or Australian systems of state loans but rather 
“to investigate and study in European countries codperative land- 
mortgage banks, codperative rural credit unions, and similar or- 
ganizations and institutions devoting their attention to the 
promotion of agriculture and the betterment of rural conditions.’”* 

Thus the movement for rural credit reform had its origin in 
a larger movement which sought to improve agricultural conditions 
through the application of codperative principles to the business 


f farming. But it soon became an independent issue, receiving 


the unqualified indorsement of the three political parties in the 
national conventions of 1912. The realization had _ suddenly 
dawned upon the American people that the commercial banking 
system on which the farmer was dependent was ill-adapted to his 
needs, that he lacked the financial machinery enjoyed by other 
classes of borrowers, and that his rate of interest was higher than 
the rate paid by industrial corporations, railroads, and munici- 
palities. However unfair such a comparison may seem, it never- 
theless evoked widespread complaint and created an urgent demand 
for the adoption of some scheme, codperative or otherwise, that 
would greatly reduce the farmer’s rate of interest. 

The report of the United States Commission had an important 
bearing on the course of subsequent events. That report was con- 
fined to a consideration of rural credit. The general conclusions 
reached by the commission as a result of its European investiga- 
tions were that the same institution could not properly supply 
the farmer’s long-term and short-term credit requirements, that 
reform in the long-term facilities should come first, and that with 
the establishment of suitable machinery under strict federal super- 
vision private initiative could be depended upon to reduce the 
farmer’s rate of interest and improve the methods of making 

8 See Preliminary Report on Land and Agricultural Credit in Europe, Sen. 


Doc. No. 967, 62 Cong., 3 Sess., pp. 3-7. 
4Sen. Doc. No. 380, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 3. Italics are the author’s. 
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hairmen of the subcommittees. ‘This measure was evidently 
ed to meet the objections that had been urged against the 


\oss-Fletcher bill. It was far from being a banker’s bill as it 


y removed all possibility of private gain; and the federal 
stance for which it provided should have satisfied those who 
| program ol government loans. But its paternalistic 
failed to win the enthusiastic support of the administration 
nd, as Congress was busily engaged on other pressing matters, 


ts to enact a rural credit law were temporarily 


\t length when the Agricultural Appropriation bill came up 
eration in the House, Representative Bulkley, in a last 
esperate effort to save the Hollis-Bulkley bill, proposed it as an 


ndment. In this attempt he was partly successful as the 
iment passed the House March - 1915. Meanwhile, the 
MeCumber amendment,'! also proposed as a rider on the Agri 


by building and loan associations. When fully orga lized, they « yuld 

long-term loans to farmers up to 50 per cent of the value of their land 

>» per cent of the value of farm buildings at a rate of interest not ex 

ng the legal rate current in the state where the association was located 

wers were required to subscribe for stock in an association up to 5 per 

cent f the amount of their loans and to reside upon the land offered as 

ty No association could lend to a single borrower more than $4,000, 
larger sum than 25 per cent of its capital and surplus 

Ihe bill authorized the Federal Reserve Board to divide the country into 

twelve d stricts, the bound iries ot which corresponded sO far iS possible with 


ite boundary lines, and to establish in each district a federal land bank 


g a capital stock of $500,000 National farm loan associations were 
required to subscribe at least 10 per cent of their capital to the capit il of 
land bank located in their district. If their subscriptions were insufficient 


provide the land banks with the required capital, the Secretary of the 
l'reasury was authorized to subscribe for the balance 


Federal land banks were to have power to purchase first farm mortgages 


rom the national farm loan associations within their respective districts and, 


ler certain conditions, from institutions organized under state laws On 


the security of these mortgages they could issue bonds, bearing an interest 


rate of 5 per cent or less, to an amount equal to twenty times their capital 
nd surplus. The bonds were to be exempt from all taxation and were made 
legal investments for the funds withdrawn from postal savings depositaries 

the bonds could be purchased at par or below Finally, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Federal Reserve Board, the Secretary of the Treasury might 
e required to purchase land bank bonds to an amount not exceeding $50, 
10,000 in any one year. No less administrative authority was given to the 
Vederal Reserve Board than that conferred by the Federal Reserve act of 1913 


Subsequently introduced as S. 831, 64 Cong., 1 Sess 
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eral Farm Loan act contemplates the establishment of an indefinite 
number of new institutions to supplement, if not to supplant, the 
numerous agencies now engaged in the business of making farm 
loans. Moreover, in recognition of the experimental nature of 
any one plan of reform, and in view of the conflicting notions 
on te which plan should be followed, provision is made for the 
employment of three distinct programs so that by one means if 
not by another the law may succeed in accomplishing the definite 
purpose for which it was enacted. 

In the first place, it provides for the creation of a Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau in the Department of the Treasury under the im- 
mediate supervision of a Federal Farm Loan Board consisting 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and four other members to be 
appointed by the President. As soon as practicable after the 
members of the board have been appointed, they are authorized 
to divide the country into twelve districts, no one of which may 
contain a fractional part of any state, and to establish in each 
district a federal land bank having a capital stock of not less than 
$750,000. Shares will be issued in convenient denominations of 
$5, and may be purchased by individuals, firms, corporations, and 
the state or federal governments. In case any part of the re- 
quired capital remains unsubscribed thirty days after the opening 
of the subscription books, the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to subscribe for the balance. Provision is made, however, for 
the gradual retirement of the stock held by the United States as 
soon as subscriptions from other sources are found to be adequate. 

Beneath this superstructure, the law contemplates the forma- 
tion of national farm loan associations. These may be formed 
in any federal land bank district, subject to the approval of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and the land bank directors, by ten 
or more natural persons who are the owners or are about to be- 
come the owners of land qualified as security for mortgage loans, 
and who desire loans in the aggregate of not less than $20,000. 
An association thus formed must invest 5 per cent of the amount 
of each loan in the stock of the federal land bank within its dis- 
trict. Its management will be in the hands of a board of five 
directors who together with all officers except the secretary-treas- 
urer will serve without compensation unless the payment of salaries 
is approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Only borrowers 
can become members and while no limit is placed on the number 
of shares that one might own in his association, no more than 
twenty votes may be cast by a single shareholder. 
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ns. The remaining three, known as district directors, will be 
ippointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board to represent the 
nublic interest. No director in a federal land bank may hav 
any official connection with any other institution engaged in the 
isiness of banking or in the negotiation of land-mortgage loans. 

Some doubt was evidently in the minds of the framers of the 

twas to whether national farm loan associations would be im 
diately formed or, if formed, whether they would be sufficiently 

:merous to reach the great mass of borrowers. Since the land 
bank system is designed for and largely dependent on the forma 
tion of national farm loan associations, the failure on the part 
of borrowers to form the local organizations might defeat the 
purpose for which the land banks were established. In anticipa 
tion of this contingency the law provides that if within one year 
ifter its passage associations have not been formed in a given 
locality and are not likely to be formed, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board may in its discretion appoint banks, trust companies, mort 
gage companies, or savings institutions incorporated under state 
laws as agents through which federal land banks can make farm 
loans subject to the same conditions as if they were made through 
national farm loan associations. Such agents are empowered to 
negotiate mortgage loans so long as the aggregate of the unpaid 
principal of their outstanding loans does not exceed ten times 
their capital and surplus, or until the district in which they are 
uthorized to operate is adequately served by national farm loan 
issociations. In the meantime they will be held liable for the 
payment of the mortgages they have negotiated and will receive 
a small commission for their services. 

In order to give further protection to the farm mortgage com- 
panies already in existence and to make room for private enter- 
prise in the new system, a third possible source of land credit is 
contemplated. It is provided that any ten or more natural persons 
may form a joint-stock land bank, under a federal charter, with 
power to make land-mortgage loans and to issue farm loan bonds. 
Such banks must have a capital stock of at least $250,000. They 
can make mortgage loans and issue bonds under the same condi- 
tions and restrictions as imposed on federal land banks with the 
following exceptions: (1) the territory within which they may 
operate is limited to the state where the principal office is located 
and to some one contiguous state; (2) loans may be made on the 
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In the case of bonds issued by federal land banks special security 
is offered. The bonds of any one of these banks will be secured 
by the capital, reserves, and earnings of all the federal land banks 
and by mortgages previously indorsed by agents or by national 
farm loan associations within its district. Every mortgage so 
pledged will be further secured by the double liability assumed 
by borrowers on their stock.*° And in the event that federal land 
banks are unable for a time to meet all claims arising on account 
of the payment of interest coupons and the redemption of bonds, 
they may rely upon federal assistance. That is, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized, in his discretion, to deposit govern- 
ment funds with federal land banks and to charge a rate of interest 
not exceeding the rate current on other government deposits. The 
iggregate of all sums so deposited may not exceed $6,000,000 at 
iny one time. 

In other respects, the bonds of joint-stock and federal land 
banks will have similar security*! and will enjoy similar privileges. 
All first mortgages executed to land banks and all farm loan bonds 
are to be regarded as “instrumentalities of the government of the 
United States” and as such will be exempt from all federal, state, 
municipal, and local taxation. The same exemption applies to the 
capital, reserve, and surplus of federal land banks and national 
farm loan associations. Farm loan bonds will be lawful invest- 
ments for all fiduciary and trust funds and may be accepted as 
security for all public deposits. They may also be purchased by 
member banks of the federal reserve system. 

Finally, the law provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may designate any land bank, federal or joint-stock, as a de- 
positary of public money, except receipts from customs, and as 
a financial agent of the government. This feature of the law is 
not, like that already referred to, intended to afford relief to land 
banks when temporarily embarrassed because such deposits may 
not be invested in mortgage loans or farm loan bonds. It is 

20The law is not clear as to whether those who borrow from agents of 
federal land banks will be held doubly liable on their stock. See sections 
9 and 15. : 

21 One possible exception to this statement should be noted. While the law 
imposes double liability on all stockholders in joint-stock land banks, it makes 
no attempt to fix the same liability on shares of federal land bank stock pur- 
chased by the government or the public, presumably for the reason that these 
shares will be retired when the subscriptions of national farm loan associa- 
tions have become sufficient to give the land banks their minimum capital. 
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In the first place, the law rightly provides for a longer term 
f loans and the repayment of the principal by amortization. This 
provision is in conformity with sound land credit principles. It 
= obviate a great deal of uncertainty as to the farmer’s rate of 
terest and will literally compel the borrower to save. The privi 
lege iccorded to borrowers of repaying the principal of their loans 
| annual as well as semi-annual instalments is also well taken for 
the reason that annual payments will be more convenient for those 
ngaged in specialized farming. ‘There is, however, one feature 


raw 


of the amortization plan that does not take account of the pe 
culiarities of the American farmer: namely, the provision that no 
extra payment can be made toward the extinguishment of the 
principal until the loan has been in force for a period of five years. 
While there is some justification on administrative grounds for 
this restriction, it will undoubtedly deter a great many borrowers 
from liquidating present loans or from borrowing under long-time 
ontracts. As a class, farmers are especially optimistic. They 
ire accustomed to loans having a maturity of five years and not 
nfrequently they expect to extinguish the whole of their principal 
before the expiration of that term. Rather than forego the liberal 
privileges of repayment now accorded by farm mortgage and life 
nsurance companies, some borrowers will prefer to pay a slightly 
higher rate of interest. 

Another feature of the proposed reform which is not likely to 
make a strong appeal to the average farmer is the requirement 
that, before loans are granted by federal land banks, the borrower 
must subseribe for stock in a national farm loan association or, 


if he borrows through an appointed agent, in the federal land 
bank itself. Although he may arrange with the federal land bank 
to advance, as a part of his loan, the price of the stock subscrip- 
tion, the actual cost of appraisal and the determination of the 
title, together with the legal fees and recording fees imposed by 
the state in which his land is located, his power to borrow on the 
security of land alone is limited in any case to 471% per cent of 
its value; while his total liability, on account of the ownership of 
stock, may become 521% per cent. If the experience of one of 
the so-called coéperative land credit companies now attempting 
to make loans in this manner in the Middle West may be taken 
as a reliable criterion, it will require no little effort to induce in- 
telligent farmers to purchase stock, least of all to assume double 
liability on their shares. 
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purpose. ‘They ought, as in European countries, to be the means 
of drawing capital from centers where it is now redundant to those 
agricultural sections where the supply of local capital is inade- 
quate. Moreover, within a given community they should make 
a large quantity of capital ordinarily diverted to other channels 
available for agricultural purposes. The only reason why such 
machinery has not been utilized more extensively in recent years 
by farm mortgage companies is because of the popular distrust 
manifested toward unregulated land-mortgage bond issues. Only 
a few of the strong companies whose reputation for integrity and 
conservatism is of the highest standing have been able to sell 
debenture bonds. Owing to the strict federal supervision that 
will be given to the land bank system, the difficulties that would 
otherwise be encountered in marketing land-mortgage bonds should 
be largely overcome. 

The specific mechanism intended to reduce the administrative 
charge will vary in its effects according to the source of credit. 
In all cases the yearly charge for commission, which is included 
in the borrower’s rate of interest, is limited to 1 per cent of the 
unpaid principal, and other charges made to borrowers on account 
of appraisal and the perfection of titles will be regulated by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. When loans are granted by national 
farm loan associations or appointed agents of federal land banks, 
a commission charge of not more than one half per cent may be 
retained by the institution making the loan. The remainder will 
contribute to the profits of the federal land bank and may be 
partly recovered by borrowers in the form of dividends on stock. 
The significance of this arrangement is that those who borrow 
through national farm loan associations will pay the lowest possi- 
ble administrative cost. They will share not only in the profits 
of a federal land bank, in common with those who borrow from 
appointed agents, but also in the profits of the association to 
which they belong. Borrowers from joint-stock land banks will 
recover no portion of the administrative charge unless of course 
they happen to be stockholders. 

Manifestly the framers of the law cherished the hope that 
national farm loan associations would be immediately formed; and 
there is good reason to believe that many such associations will 
be organized in those communities where religious or communal 
bonds already exist. Others will undoubtedly follow as soon as 
the success of the initial organizations has been established. But 
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\nother discomforting feature that will be prejudicial to the 
organization of farm mortgage companies is the requirement 
that loans made by joint-stock land banks must be approved by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board before they can be pledged as 
security for farm loan bonds. In practice this restriction could 
ny but one effect: namely, that as a matter of prudence joint- 
stock banks would not make loans until they had first been ap 
proved by the federal authorities. And in the meantime borrowers 
ght seek the prompt service accorded by other agencies. 

It is extremely unfortunate, if private enterprise is to play a 
prominent role in the new system, that more leniency was not 
shown toward the joint-stock land banks. In other countries they 

ive been found to be well adapted to the mobilization of land 
credit, and, although their earnings are not excessive,*° capable 
of operating profitably in competition with codperative and state 
iided ventures. These facts seem to have been appreciated only 
in part by the members of the Joint Committee on Rural Credits. 
For with a view to equalizing the profits that might be made by 
federal and joint-stock land banks they limited the bond issuing 
power of joint-stock banks to fifteen times their capital and 
surplus.*‘ This action was in virtual recognition of the superior 
efficiency of private enterprise when given an equal opportunity. 
It is inconceivable why the opportunity should have been withheld. 

A third purpose of the law is to mobilize land credit so effec- 
tually that interest rates on mortgage loans will be equalized. At 
present there is considerable variation in the farm-mortgage rate 
from one section of the country to another. ‘Taking into account 
the average annual commission charge, which seldom amounts to 
more than 1 per cent, the farmer’s rate of interest on mortgage 
loans is lowest in the New England and Middle Atlantic states 
varying from 5 to 6 per cent. In that portion of the North 
Central division which lies east of the 98th meridian, the rate 
varies from 6 to slightly over 7 per cent. Westward from this 
meridian the rate rises to 10 per cent, and then falls to approxi- 
mately 8 per cent on the Pacific Coast. To the South of Penn- 


26 The most prominent institution of this kind in Germany is the Prussian 
Central Land Credit Joint Stock Company. The average dividend paid on 
share capital from the time of its formation in 1870 to 1913 was 9.3 per cent. 
Cahill Report, printed as Sen. Doc. No. 17, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 74. 


“7 See Report of the Joint Committee on Rural Credits, House Doc. No 
194, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 14. 
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or by European farmers but because it is so much higher than 
the rate received by the ultimate lender. The difference repre- 
sents the cost of mobilizing land credit under a wasteful and badly 
organized system. A more economical organization, rather than 
an approximate equalization of rates, should have been the goal 
of remedial legislation. 

Serious consequences may follow if the set purpose of the law 
is fully realized. A material reduction in the current rate of 
interest, unaccompanied by careful restrictions on borrowing 
power, is opposed to the welfare of the tenant farmer who aspires 
to land ownership. The potential effect of lower rates is to pro- 
mote the spirit of land speculation, raise the value of land and 
only further the movement toward concentration of ownership. 
These conditions, in turn, invariably breed farm tenancy and 
absentee landlordism. It is unfortunate that the present law 
takes so little account of such contingencies. It contains no 
definite restriction that will effectively prevent land speculation. 
Although the borrowers who depend upon the federal land bank 
system are required to engage in the cultivation of their mort- 
gaged land and to expend their loans only for the most specific 
purposes, residence on the land is not made a condition of borrow- 
ing. Moreover, the maximum loan that can be granted to a single 
borrower seems much too large. It should at least have been 
limited to the amount necessary for the acquisition of a farm of 
profitable size—a farm that could be cultivated in a profitable 
manner by one operator. Finally, it should be remembered that 
not one of these restrictions is imposed on those who borrow from 
joint-stock land banks. 

Perhaps a great deal will depend upon the course that is fol- 
lowed by the Federal Farm Loan Board in the interpretation of 
its powers, as to whether or not the land bank system will prove 
positively harmful. The law is ambiguous and indefinite on a 
number of points. It is not clear, for instance, whether the board 
has the power to regulate the rate of interest paid on farm loan 
bonds.*° But it does have power to refuse to authorize any 


80 Section 16 provides that “joint stock land banks shall not be subject to 
the provisions of subsection (b) of section seventeen of this Act as to interest 
rates on mortgage loans or farm loan bonds.” The subsection referred to 
gives the Federal Farm Loan Board power “to review and alter at its dis- 
cretion the rate of interest to be charged by Federal land banks for loans 
made by (italics are the author’s) them under the provisions of this Act, said 
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government loans was regarded as the only desirable solution of 
the land credit problem, the so-called McCumber amendment which 
assed the Senate in February, 1915, might well have received 
re serious consideration. Although defective both in principle 
| purpose, it at least offered a plan having the combined merits 
‘ simplicity, economy, and certainty. It would have utilized to 
tter advantage the institutions already in existence and, if found 
ill-adapted or grossly defective, could easily have been 
i yandoned. 


\fter all, there was no necessity for any kind of federal legisla- 


to 


ion affecting the land credit problem of landowners. That prob- 
is of a comparatively simple nature and rightly belonged 
within the province of state legislation. ‘There is, however, the 
ore pressing problem of land credit with which the federal gov- 
ernment should have been deeply concerned: namely, the problem 
f making the conditions of country life more attractive to the 
unger generation of farmers. In accomplishing this end some 
rm of land purchase legislation is needed. In the long run no 
ther course of action seems capable of checking the growth of 
tenancy and the depopulation of rural communities. Doubtless 
the framers of the present law were sincere in the belief that by 
ipplying one remedy to a two-fold problem these tendencies would 
be stayed. But in reality they seem only to have given a subsidy 
to present landowners, a subsidy that may aggravate rather than 
mitigate the problem of tenancy. It will now remain for the 
states to attack this important problem, as they have attacked 
others, by applying unlike remedies to a common ill when uniform 
treatment should be administered. 
Grorce E. Putnam. 
University of Kansas. 
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long opponents. Were this charge true, it would be serious. But, 
fortunately, it can be shown to be devoid of foundation. So much 
for the personal side of the matter. 

Professor Adams’ article may be divided into three parts. 
First comes the attempted proof of the unsoundness of the general 
theory, as exemplified in the case of securities. This is followed, 
secondly, by the contention that the tax-exemption theory applies 
to land in particular just as little as it applies to anything else. 
And in the third place comes the argument as to the diffusion 
of the unearned increment. This third part has logically nothing 
in common with the first two parts. It is added by Professor 
Adams in his endeavor to nail another spike into the coffin of 
the single tax. 

For purposes of convenience we shall take up first the applica- 
tion of the capitalization theory to land. I am in thorough 
agreement with Professor Adams as to the inapplicability of the 
doctrine to land. But I differ with Professor Adams as to the 
reasons advanced by him. In other words, I disagree with the 
single taxers, not on the ground that the capitalization theory 
is unsound, but solely on the ground that the application which 
they make of the capitalization theory is illegitimate. It does 
not follow that, because a conclusion is unsound, the major premise 
must be false. In his desire to prove the error of the single- 
tax conclusion Professor Adams has attacked the major premise, 
which is true, and has left unnoticed the minor premise, which 
is false. According to his view, the single taxers have made a 
legitimate use of an incorrect theory; according to my view, 
they have made an illegitimate use of a correct theory. 

All this was explained many years ago. The entire subject of 
the so-called rent-charge (or, as the French call it, the fixity 
or the immutability) theory of the land tax was set forth over 
two decades ago,’ in a chapter calling attention to “the real 
weakness of their arguments.” To show the error of the single 
tax in this respect would thus be, from a scientific point of 
view, to whip a dead horse. The scholars who have given the 
most effective refutation of the rent-charge theory of the land 
tax are precisely the ones who have done the best work in 
developing the general theory of capitalization. 

Although it is thus an old story, it may be worth while, 
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It is thus the fallacious minor premise, and not, as Professor 
Adams supposes, the major premise, which invalidates the con- 
clusion. If the single tax were really in fact, as well as in name, 
. single tax, that is, if nothing else but land values were taxed 
in the entire country; if, in the second place, due notice were 
given in advance of the exact and permanent rate of this single 
tax; and, most important of all, if the tax were thereafter applied 
exclusively to those individuals who subsequently bought land, 
then, and then only, would the conclusion of the single taxers 
be justified as to burdenless taxation. It is precisely because 
these conditions were lacking, that the proposal of the single 
taxers aroused such opposition in New York. Their scheme 
practically meant not burdenless taxation, but extremely burden 
some taxation to the mass of existing landholders who were not, 
for the most part, new purchasers. And it was for that reason 
defeated. 

It is plain, therefore, that whether or not the general theory 
of capitalization is true, the attempted application of the theory 
to land is unwarranted. We have shown that the minor premis« 
of the argument is false. If, now, we can show that the major 
premise is sound, the entire contention of Professor Adams will 
he disproved, and his conclusion as to the land tax—sound though 
it be—will be shown to rest upon a false reasoning. According 
to him, the conclusion of the single taxers is fallacious because 
the general theory is erroneous; according to the argument just 
adduced the conclusion of the single taxers is fallacious hecause 
the minor premise is erroneous. If, now, we can show that the 
general theory, or major premise, is correct, Professor Adams 
will he convicted of a double mistake; namely, of opposing a 
correct major premise and of upholding an erroneous minor 
premise. To Professor Adams I seem at fault for advancing 
an untenable general theory while the single taxers have been 
“inexorable in their logical processes” (p. 276). I trust that 
it has at least been shown that the single taxers are the opposite 
of “inexorable in their logical processes.” It now remains to 
defend the general proposition. 


II 

Professor Adams discusses the capitalization or amortization 
theory of incidence under the head of “tax exemption through 
tax capitalization”; and treats of the general theory in con- 
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Let us take up first the subject of exclusive taxation. Ob- 
jection is made to my statement as to the inclusiveness or ex- 
clusiveness of the old tax and the contention is advanced (p. 273) 
that “it is the exclusiveness or the inclusiveness of the new tax 
rather than the old tax which counts.” Let us see. 

There are two possible cases which are of interest to us here. 
Let it be assumed that a special or exclusive tax on some form 
of property, whether corporate or land, already exists. Let us 
further assume that in one case the government imposes a new 
general tax on everything, including corporations and land; or, 
secondly, that on the other hand it imposes a new special or 
exclusive tax on corporate securities or land. 

Let us take up first the case of the new general tax, which is 
discussed by Professor Adams at the top of page 273. He 
maintains that under these conditions the tax will be legitimate, 
because it is general. For everybody has to assume a new and 
heavier burden, so we are told, and it will be legitimate “to place 
this burden on stockholders, particularly new purchasers, who 
are paying through a corporation the exclusive tax.” Is this true? 
There are two points involved here. Why does Professor Adams 
speak of “stockholders, particularly new purchasers”? Why, if 
the theory of capitalization is, as he contends, untrue, does he 
make any distinction between new purchasers and other stock- 
holders? If the test is simply the generality of the new tax, 
what is the ground for such a distinction, and why should the 
new purchasers be singled out as being “particularly” amenable 
to the new tax? As soon as Professor Adams draws a line, as 
he does here between new purchasers and other stockholders, he 
virtually abandons his contention. The new purchasers can be 


singled out “particularly” only if the capitalization process is 
assumed; and if the capitalization process is true of a new tax, 
why is it not true of an old tax? 

But, in the second place, and entirely apart from the “par- 
ticularly new purchasers,” is it true that a new general tax is 
always legitimate? Does not the question of the legitimacy of 
a new general tax depend in part upon the truth of the capitaliza- 
tion theory as applied to the old tax? And is it not a fact that 
in practical fiscal programs this is the consideration which 
often weighs most heavily with the legislator? In Italy, for in- 
stance, when a new general income tax was imposed, land was 
expressly exempted from the operation of the law, on the ground 
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owners of all other property, only once. There will still, of 
course, be a remnant of original owners who will suffer. But the 
longer the old tax has been in existence, the less weighty will be 
the objection. 

We see, therefore, that under the conditions mentioned by 
Professor Adams, namely the imposition of a new general tax 
on top of an existing exclusive tax, the new tax will be legitimate 
if the theory of tax capitalization is true, and that it will be 
illegitimate if the theory of tax capitalization is untrue. The 
legitimacy, therefore, of the new general tax depends not on 
x the character of the new tax, but on the application of the 
theory of capitalization to the old tax. 

This is, however, only one half of the argument. For let us 
1 suppose that the new tax is not a general income or a general 
property tax but a special or exclusive tax. According to our 
y critic this new exclusive tax is always illegitimate. He tells us 

(p. 273): “generally speaking, the new tax will be legitimate 
or not according as it is general or not.” This conclusion, it 
) may be stated with all due deference, is just as unsound as the 
previous one. If the theory of tax capitalization is untrue, of 
a course the new tax would be illegitimate, for this would be heaping 
Pelion on Ossa, and would simply be intensifying an inequality 
which already exists. But if the theory of tax capitalization is 
y true, the new exclusive tax will be as legitimate as any exclusive 
tax can be. The reason why an exclusive or special tax is im- 
posed is that the property or the income taxed is presumed to 
possess qualities which properly single it out for special taxation, 
as, for instance, a special tax on monopolistic public service cor- 
porations. Whether this new tax may properly be imposed in 


the face of an already existing tax on such corporations depends 
@, largely on the question as to whether the existing exclusive tax 
X is really a burden on the corporation or its shareholders, or to 
ly what extent the existing shareholders have bought themselves free 
r from tax; that is, have made allowance for the existing tax in 
in the market price which they have paid for their shares. Thus 
it does not follow, as Professor Adams thinks, that a new special 
r. tax must always be illegitimate. If that were true, he would be 
r- indicting a large part of the program of state tax reform, of 
10 which he is so eminent a representative; for in many states the 


general property tax is being split up into a series of special taxes. 
he It seems, therefore, that Professor Adams’ contention has 
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rate which he is compelled to accept as a result of the tax (p. 278). 

2. ‘hat the person pays the tax through an increase in the 
price of consumable goods (p. 277). 

Incidentally remarked, these two phenomena seem to be opposed 
to each other. Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, 
that what is meant is that the first result will ensue in some 
cases and the second in others, it still remains true that no 
argument is adduced to show how the new purchaser is supposed 
to pay the average rate. The entire subject is disposed of in 
a few lines, with an undue brevity. Let us scrutinize the statement 
a little more closely. 

In the first place, Professor Adams seems to commit himself 
definitely to the position that through an effect upon interest, 
rates every one pays taxes, and does so at the same rate. 
“When a man buys durable property, he capitalizes its net 
value or income at a rate which is lower when the general tax 
burden is high, and higher when the general tax burden is low” 
(p. 278). The only argument in support of this contention, 
however, is the statement that “it [the rate of capitalization | 
registers automatically the average tax burden.” This obviously 
means that taxes on capital are diffused among all owners of 
capital through a decrease in the general rate of interest. This 
is indeed a new proposition, and it would be important if true. 
But is it true? Is the rate of interest affected by taxation? 
Does the general taxation of all industries or the special taxation 
of any one industry reduce interest rates so that all owners of 
capital bear the burden? The mere claim by Professor Adams 
to this effect does not suffice. It is certainly something not to 
be found in any of the books; and Professor Adams owes it 
to his readers to prove the point. 

In the absence of any such proof, let us attempt an analysis 
ourselves. Suppose, for example, that a special tax is imposed 
on the securities of the Steel Corporation. What will be its 
effect upon interest rates? 

New investors in steel securities will, ‘of course, demand the 
current return on their investment; i.e., they will demand the 
current rate of interest above the tax. The problem now is: Is 
this current rate of interest affected by the tax? 

There are here two possibilities: the tax may be shifted to 
the consumer or it may be borne by the producer. Professor 
Adams (p. 277) says that “any unusual burden is borne by the 
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to take the position that the imposition of a tax on land or on 
land values will affect interest rates? Does he mean to say that 
all taxes on the selling value of land are shifted to the consumer? 
But if a tax on land is often not shifted, and if so large a part 
of a country’s capital is invested in land, what becomes of the 
“automatic registration theory”? 

Summing up this entire argument, we see that it is, indeed, 
true that the imposition of a tax on capital may, in some cases, 
have a depressing effect upon the rate of interest. This point 
has, indeed, not been adequately emphasized before, and Professor 
Adams deserves credit for calling attention to it. But we must 
be careful not to overemphasize the point. As we have just 
shown, the tendency of taxation to depress interest rates is, in 
the first place, exceptional; it is, in the second place, often 
counteracted or actually outweighed by the opposite tendency ; 
and, in the third place, even in the rare cases where it exists, 
it is so slight as to be negligible. But at all events, and beyond 
the peradventure of doubt, there is no basis for the statement 
that taxes are automatically registered in the interest rate. 

With the disproof of this theory, the entire structure erected 
by our critic collapses. In point of fact, when we come to 
consider the few lines of argument more closely, we find that he 
really shares the very theory which he opposes; and that the i 
failure to recognize this fact is due to his reluctance to accept 
the existence of a “taxless field” to which investors can repair. 
This is closely connected with his failure, mentioned above, to 
grasp the conception of an exclusive tax. 

The capitalization theory or, as I have called it in my book 
more properly, the amortization or absorption theory, is nothing 
but an extension of the ordinary theory of value and wealth. 

Capital is capitalized income. When a man buys a piece of 
durable property he pays for it an amount equal to the capitaliza- 
tion of the estimated recurrent annual income. Therefore, as a 
permanent tax is one of the items of outgo which must be deducted 
from the gross receipts in order to reach the real income, the 
capitalization theory of taxation is simply an application of the 
capitalization theory of wealth. Nothing that Professor Adams 
urges is opposed to the incontrovertible fact that when a man 
buys a bond or piece of land or any other class of capital 
subject to a fixed and recurrent tax, he makes allowance for the 
tax in the purchase price. That is all there is to the theory 
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upon any particular class of securities or corporations over and 
above the general rate of taxation, the capitalization theory shows 
that the new purchaser buys himself free of this special tax and 
pays only what the investors in other classes of corporations 
pay. And, again, if a new purchaser is exempt from a general 
tax, as, for instance, if he buys a tax-free bond under our federal 
income-tax law, the capitalization theory shows how the new 
purchaser amortizes the exemption by paying more for the bond; 
and that, therefore, he really is not exempt, but pays in sub- 
stance the same rate as other income-tax payers. In reality, 
therefore, Professor Adams accepts the conclusions of the cap- 
italization theory. He erroneously thinks that he has demolished 
the theory, whereas all that he has done has been to advance 
an untenable doctrine of the relation between taxation and the 
rate of interest. 

Everything that is true in Professor Adams’ conclusions has pre- 
viously been stated by others. When he contends that no investor 
in capital can pay more than the average rate of taxation he 
says, virtually, that inequalities in the taxation of durable prop- 
erty are wiped out. This is, however, what eve ry upholder of the 
capitalization theory says. The only difference between us is 
that in my view the inequality is wiped out by the process of 
capitalization, which is an application of a generally accepted 
economic theory; while in Professor Adams’ view the inequality 
is wiped out by a change in interest rates, which as we have 
shown is by no means necessarily true. As has been elsewhere 
stated,* inequality of taxation is the corner-stone of capitaliza- 
tion. ‘The longer the reader reflects on this, the less will he 
agree, let us hope, with our critic as to the “impossibly difficult” 
conception of an exclusive or unequal tax. 

It may not be amiss to point out some of the practical conse- 
quences of the theory at issue. A few years ago, when the 
sixteenth amendment was being discussed, the present writer made 
a rather extended investigation into the subject of tax-free bonds, 
the results of which were published in part.® All ihis had to deal 
with the every-day practical aspect of the taxless field, which 
our critic is so loath to recognize. In the recent discussion at 
Washington as to the desirability of substituting information- 
at-source for collection-at-source in the income tax, quite a 


‘ The Shifting and Incidence of Tazation (3d ed.), p. 223. 
’ The Income Tax (2d ed., 1914), pp. 605-613. 
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on to the general problem, is much troubled by what he 

e diffusion of taxes. This is, indeed, one of the most 
parts ol the whole theory of finance. I have attempted 
grapple with it, in one aspect at least, in the chapter of my 
n Incidence where attention is called to the elision of taxa 
Our critic’s treatment of the subject, however, suffers from 
erious defects. He does not distinguish diffusion, which 

ivys been regarded as the result of the shifting or re- 

ission of taxation, from capitalization. For, as has been 
y pointed out, capitalization is the opposite of shifting. 

In the second place, even assuming that he means by diffusion 


I have called elision of taxation as the joint product of 


ind capitalization, he errs in unduly generalizing this 

For, as has been pointed out, capitalization applies 
» a tax on certain kinds of property; while diffusion or 
g applies again only to certain taxes on commodities or 
es. Elision of taxation is, therefore, not a universal 
non: there are many taxes which are never shifted or 


a and the re are othe rs which are never capitalized. 
IV 
this brings us to Professor Adams’ final point: namely, the 
ision of the unearned increment. 

With much of what he here says I am in agreement; but I can 
refrain from pointing out that, in the ardor of his enthusiasm 
is somewhat exaggt rated the situation. ‘Take for instance 
passage on page 279 where, in discussing the unappreciated 
of the diffused increment, he cites the early cultivation of 
farms. He omits here to mention an important consideration. 
Is not the fact that the farmers can not make the current rate 
wages on their farms a sure indication that they had better 
loing something else? Ought we not to consider carefully 
e social loss of misdirected labor and capital; and ought this 
not to count on the other side of the balance? The same con- 
rations apply to the railroads, mentioned on the next page, 
the early extensions of railroads certainly represent, for 


me being at least, a relative diminution in social productivity. 


Mr. Hurd has pointed out the same fact as to the social loss 


nvolved in urban real estate where unsuitable improvements are 


put or kept on the land. 


Another point in which Professor Adams’ conclusions may be 
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2. He has tilted against the wrong horse, opposing the general 
theory of exemption through tax capitalization, instead of 
showing the fallacy involved in attempting to apply this doctrine 
to land in the way the single taxers do. In other words, he 
has committed the logical error of attacking the major, instead 
of the minor, premise. 

3. He has shown an inability to distinguish between exclusive 
or inclusive taxes and has confused new and old taxes. He has 
been unable to recognize that the so-called “equalization through 
competition” means precisely the same thing as resort to the 
taxless field, which he is reluctant to accept. 

4. He has given a mutually contradictory theory of incidence, 
failing to observe that shifting and capitalization are opposite 
phenomena. 

5. He has wholly mistaken the influence of taxation upon 
interest rates. 

6. He has closed his eyes to the every-day facts in the bond 

irket where the general theory, which he opposes, is utilized 
in practice. 

May it not, therefore, be fairly claimed that Professor Adams 
has failed to weaken, much less to demolish, the general theory 
of tax exemption through tax capitalization? 

Epwin R. A. Sericman. 
Columbia University. 
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paring the returns of urban and rural enterprisers and of 
ers engaged in rural and urban industries. 
Investigators of the incomes of farmers have not attempted to 
oregate the elements to be assigned to labor, to management, 
to profits. They have used the term “labor income” to includ 
ill these items. This term, however, is misleading because it takes 
» account of the products used by the family from the farm 
elf, nor of the saving resulting from the use of a house. An 
pproximate figure for comparison of urban and rural enter 
prisers’ incomes can be obtained only by adding to the amount 
ven as “labor income” in the farm management reports the valu 


supplies and house rent as shown by other studies. The result 


will represent a combination of wages, profits, and wages of man 
igement.’ If the fact instead of the nature of the income is con 
lered, it is possible to compare net returns of the farmer with 


ins of salaried men, wage-earners and professional men in 
the cities. It is also possible to make some estimate of rural and 

ban businesses as profit producers. 

It would be interesting to make a comparison between the in 

yme of farmers and of those who are in the small business enter 
prises in villages, but so far the economics of village life has not 

en studied and consequently no basis for comparison is available. 

The past fifty years have witnessed a marked shift in the rela 

ve amounts of urban and rural wealth. The introduction of 
steam power in manufacture and commerce has had a powerful 
tendency to centralize both population and wealth in the urban 
centers. The following table will show the relative amount of 
irban and rural wealth per decade since the middle of the past 
century. The population of incorporated places and of other 
rural territory for the past three census periods is also given to 
bring out the tendency toward a readjustment between rural and 
urban wealth. 

These figures indicate that, although the rural population has 
constituted the larger proportion of the total population, the 
bulk of the wealth until 1900 continued to be increasingly urban. 
Owing to the remarkable changes in the agricultural situation in 
the past two decades the proportion of rural wealth has been on 
the increase. The urban communities, however, with 55.2 per cent 
of the population, still have 66 per cent of the wealth of the nation. 

1 The term “wages of management” is used to call attention to the element 
n the farmer’s labor income corresponding to that of salaried managers in 


idustrial enterprises as given in United States census reports 
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Taare 2.—F arm labor incomes. 


| 5 6 7 5 
8 4 | Better farms Labor in Better la 
2 Num- | Average |— —jcome plus} bor income 
State Locality ber of | labor Num- | 4verage |farm pro-| plus farm 
farms; income ber abor duct used, products 
| income on farm farm 
Cont Cayuga Co. 58 $672 11 | $1,369  |$1,087 $1,784 
W inchester 
Goshen 54 844 12 944 759 1,859 
Cornwall 
Windham Co. 45 2) Rg 857 625 1.272 
Fairfield Co. 54 885 13 1.628 800 1,943 
Maine |Penobscot 60 10 1.010 704 1,425 
Hancock RY 39 8 942 447 1,357 
Kennebec . . . | 100 1 979 607 1,594 
Franklin 116 15 1.131 1,546 
\iass Hampshire . . 83 1 19 4280 1.877 4.695 
Brimtield Town 45 770 
N.H Sullivan ... 42 g 671 1,086 
Cheshire .. 66 10 g 596 1,248 
Rutland ... 70 10 1.482 81] 1,897 
Orange... . 61 10 1 15¢ 779 1,571 
De Sussex 66 5S 7 716 473 1,131 
N. ¥ Chemung. . . | 218 253 35 R16 668 1,231 
|Niagara 87 1,215 1.630 
Nassau . . &4 843 
Otsego . “Sapte OR 732 l 
Mich, Alpena gton 0 3234 10 88] 1,296 
O} Portage . 67 12 1,107 
Washington. . 75 307 11 O16 1,331 
Trumbull . .| 90 965 2) a00 1.315 
| 167 246 95 1.662 077 
1 Pulaski. ... 61 } 19] 13 903 606 1,318 
wa Montgomery 54 499 914 2,472 
Greene... . 65 804 13 2.057 1,219 1,793 
Scott Sakae 33] 13 1,378 746 
Blackhawk . | 67 311 13 1.428 796 1,84 
Nebr Madison | 60 138 10 1,842 5 1,757 
IThurston ... 53 1,448 15 650 1.863 3,06! 
[Fillmore ...| 68 9202 213 
Kan, State of | 440 R44 1.259 
Greene Co 44 1,889 2 204 
Minn. |/Renville 62 23 16 1.065 R38 1,480 
Clay | 62 414 10 1.398 829 1,813 
Stevens. . | 50 156 10 622 959 1.037 
New Scandia 64 444 10 R13 R59 1,228 
|Pope Co. . . .| 61 217 10 1,034 632 | 1,424 
Ottertail ... 45 314 10 1,009 729 
Mont. |Missoula ...| 46 148 19 1 634 563 2.049 
Wash. |Walla Walla . 45 423 10 1.137 838 1,452 
59 280 10 674 695 1,089 
\Wahkiakum . 80 450 12 1.400 R55 | 1,815 
Spokane ... 24 832 10 8.504 1.247 3,919 
Ore Lane 92 13 1.026 878 1 441 
Utah Millard 59 §13 10 1.758 1.028 1 2,174 
Cache .. 52 946 10 1.997 1.361 | 2.412 


1 Data compiled from factor sheets and other publications, Office of Farm 
Management, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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From the above table it will be noted that 49.4 per cent or 


ally one half of the average labor incomes for the entire 
. fall between the limits of $200 and $500. Of the better in 
es selected by the demonstrators, 49.2 per cent, or practically 
half. fall between the limits of S800 and $1,200. With tli 
eption of the $800 to $899 group, which is apparently due 

ich to insufficient statistical data as to a true distribution, 


mode of the average labor income distribution is under $500; 


68.2 per cent of all the incomes are under this amount. Of 
better incomes the distribution is much wider and more evenly 
i a The reason for this is doubt Ss due to the pe rsonal factor 
has not yet yielded to the equalizing influences of fluctua 
ns 1n land values. 


It is intended in the present discussion only t 


) show the rela- 


farm incomes to rural welfare. A number of indications 


future conditions in American agriculture appear. The fact 
ed above, that average labor incomes show a marked similarity 
the localities for which data are presented and which repr 
practically all the northern half of the United States from 
Atlantic to the Pacific, indicates that some equalizing agency 
it work. This equalizing agency must be the tendency for 
inges in income-producing power to reflect themselves in changes 
land values. Labor incomes tend through the work of economic 
to a level, and the variations in productivity in the different 
sections will be found in the differences of land values. Thus it is 
the wage-earner, the manager, nor the enterpriser who benefits 
by social change, but it is the owner of real estate. 

Close students of the problem admit that if similar studies of 
labor incomes should be made in twenty years from now the average 
labor income would not be radically different from what present 
nvestigations show. The labor income of the farmer appears to 
he subject to the same laws as the labor income of those in other 
industrial fields. In this way the interests of the farm hand, of 


The 


renter, and of the owner who has paid a speculative price for 
his land, are common with reference to the private ownership of 
real estate. If the general rate of wages rises throughout the 
industrial system, a rise of farmer’s labor income may be expected. 
If such general rate falls, a similar fall in agricultural labor in 
ome will follow. The gradual elimination of the profit element 
that may now exist in the farmer’s labor income through the trans 
fer of that element to the landlord in higher rents may actually 


lower present farmer’s income rates. 
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is it has in the past, there is no doubt that American agriculture 
is doomed to an absentee landlordism and a peasantry as bad as 
has developed in any foreign country where lack of understanding 
of tendencies has permitted agriculture to deteriorate. This 
peasant type of agriculture is likely to appear the sooner becaus 
of the relatively greater freedom of economic forces in America 
from the influence of social or legal institutions. On the other 
hand, if ownership operation can be preserved and the present 
policy of permitting the owner to benefit by increases in land 


be continued, then we may witness in the future a rural 


values 
population well-to-do and really in a position, through their in 
telligence, wealth, education, and leisure, to exert a dominating 
influence in American political and social life. 

The figures quoted in columns 4 and 6 of Table 2 as to labor 
incomes are misleading in that they take no account of what the 
farm supplies toward living expenses. Another study has been 
mace by the United States Department of Agriculture of this 
phase of the subject with results that may be utilized in the at 
tempt to approximate accuracy in presenting the facts as to the 
farmers’ income.* Studies have been made of 483 families in 10 
representative agricultural districts (North Carolina, Georgia, 
Texas, Kansas, Lowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
ind Vermont). These sections are repre sentative of the sections 
in Which farmers’ income investigations have been made and which 
ire presented in this discussion, ‘These studies showed that on th 
werage the farm was supplying a total of $421 per family toward 
its support. The average for the seven northern states was $415. 
If this latter amount is added to the average labor incomes noted 
in Table 2, the totals in columns 7 and 8 of that table result. In 
but few instances does the revised income fall below $600 per year. 
Of 3,935 farms considered, 579 or 14.7 per cent had labor incomes 
of less than $600; 2,106 or 53.5 per cent had incomes of $600 to 
$1,000; and 1,250, or 31.8 per cent, had incomes of over $1,000. 

The above results afford a basis for comparison of labor in- 
comes of farmers with other classes of the industrial system. It 
is impossible to compare farmers’ profits with the profits of busi- 
ness men because, except in corporations, knowledge or informa- 
tion as to profits from urban business is not available. On the 
other hand, the farmers’ labor income is made up of a combination 
of wages, salary, and profits. It is possible, however, to compare 


4Farmers’ Bulletin 635, p. 5. 
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Number Per cent 
5.865.003 19 
5,975,057 91.8 


Practically half of the agricultural group are business men, 
but 3.6 per cent of the manufacturing group can claim that 
stinction. ‘These figures indicate, first, that the chances of be 
ng a successful business man in manufacturing are very small, 
there are less than 300,000 out of a population of 92,000,000 
» are proprietors and firm members in manufacturing. Thess 
273,000 proprietors represent a capitalization of $18,428,270,000. 
In view of the importance of the manufacturing business it may 
iferred that the chances are similarly small in other urban 
vities. 
In the second place, these figures demonstrate that for the one 
wishes to be in business for himself the farm offers by far 
e largest opportunity. Whereas in manufactures there are only 
273.265 proprietors and firm members, in agriculture, without 
nsidering special phases of the industry such as dairying, for 
te., there are 5,865,000 such persons. This 


iry, ¢ 


number is 

r than the total number of persons employed in trade, in 
il sportation, in domestic and personal S¢ rvice, or in any of the 
er great industrial groups classified by the United States 
nsus 


In the third place, since any general movement of the rural 
pulation to urban communities in the tendency toward equaliza 
of income would necessarily have to be into the wage-earning 
salaried classes, it is important to compare the returns of the 
erage farmer with those of both the urban wage-earner and of 
e salaried official. It is possible from the records to make an 
ipproximate comparison of this kind. In the manufacturing in 
istry for 1909, 792,168 salaried employees received a total salary 
f $940,900,000, or an average of $1,187 per employee ; 6,659,931 
wage-earners received a total of $3,434,.734,000, or $517 per 
ployee. In the mining industry, 46,694 salaried employees re- 
eived an average salary per employee of $1,205, while 1,093,286 
Wage-earners received an average income of $554. These groups 
iy be taken as typical of the trend of wages in urban centers. 


When these averages for different types of employees in urban 


It has been suggested that in the South many of those classed 
practically little else than farm laborers. Tendencies in the cotton belt, 
wever, appear to favor the small independently 


lored farmer will probably continue to rise in 
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‘age labor income of the farmer is at the present time con- 
siderably higher. According to the 1910 census record there were 
117,018 male clergymen in the United States ; 15,668 college presi 
lents and professors (male and female) ; and 118,442 male school 
teachers. ‘There were but 929,684 men in professional service of 
all kinds as compared with over 10,000,000 in agriculture. The 
average salary of ministers for whom salaries were reported in 
1906 for the United States was $663. This does not include par 
sonage or other perquisites. Teachers’ salaries have been rising 
during the past few years. In 1908-1909 the average monthly 
salary for male teachers was $63.39 per month; in 1910-1911 it 
was $73.86; and in 1912-1913, it was $78.29. If the average 


ien 


gth of the school year is taken as eight months, male teachers’ 
salaries have arisen from approximately $507 in 1908-1909 to 
$626 in 1912-1913. In most cases teachers do not get free house 
rent or board as an additional compensation for their services. 
It is quite evident that, as compared with clergymen or teachers, 
the farmer is on the average much more fortunate. 

The conclusion, then, is that at the present time the farmer 
is faring better than the great majority of breadwinners in the 
cities and is better off financially than the leading groups, numer 
ically, of professional men. The better grades of farmers compar« 
favorably in their returns with salaried employees; and, since the 
students of labor incomes have chosen to include at least 18 per 
cent of the farmers in the better grade, as large a proportion of 
the total number of farmers are doing well as of the industrial 
group, where the ratio of salaried men to wage-earners, taking 
manufacturing as typical, is as 1 to 16. The farm does not offer 
the opportunity for the acquisition of extremely large fortunes, 
but because of the very large number of farm plants it does offer 
by far the largest opportunity in American life for the exercise of 
the enterpriser function with a high degree of assurance of a 
reasonable business success. 

Since over half of those engaged in general farming are classed 
as farm laborers, and since 2,636,966 of these were returned as 
working away from the home farm, some attention must be given 
to the relative returns of farm laborers as compared with urban 
laborers and with farm operators. The following table shows 
average farm wages in the different sections of the United States 
from 1899-1909 with and without board. 
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Taste 6.—Farm wages per year without board! 


— Rate of 


Division 1909 1915 
$329.16 $361.80 9.9 17 
North Atlantic........+. 404.16 424.68 5.07 B4 
South Atlantic.......+0. 241.56 257.64 6.65 1.10 
North Central. 394.80 
East of Mississippi... 4.19.20 7.22 1.44 
West of Mississippi... 454.80 6.62 1,32 
South Central.........+. 262.20 277.08 5.67 O4 
Westerm 566.88 579.72 2.27 37 


i Monthly Crop Report (U. S. Dept. Agr.), Mar. 16, 1916. 


The nominal wages of farm laborers as compared with those 
engaged in urban employments also show that they are at a dis- 
advantage. The average monthly wage, without board, for farm 
hands in the United States in 1909 was $27.43; or for a twelve 
month period it was $329.16. The average annual wage in the 
manufacturing industry, as shown in the preceding discussion, was 
$554. This comparison applies to wages alone and does not take 
nto account other factors which make urban employment more 
ittractive to the wage-earner than work on the farm. Probably 
if the 2,000,000 or more farm hands were to receive a return 
more nearly commensurate with that of their city brethren, land 
values would not show such a marked rise and the labor problem 
would not be so serious as it now is. 

In the factor sheets resulting from the recent investigations 
no comparison is made, as a rule, between the labor incomes of 
farm tenants and farm-owner operators. In Jackson County, 
Minnesota, 14 renters made an average labor income of $777, 
while 24 owners made an average income of $288. In Johnson 
County, Missouri, 272 owners made average incomes of $314, 
while 179 tenants made incomes of $501. In Iowa similar re- 
sults were obtained. For the earlier period of investigations 
(1907-1911), 722 tenants made labor incomes of $770 while 2,090 
owner farmers made labor incomes of $439. These figures do not 
indicate that the tenant is a better farmer than the owner but 
that at the present valuation of land the owner is receiving less 
than a commercial rate of interest on his investment, since he 
expects to make the usual interest rate or more through the rise 
in land values. The difference between the income of the tenant 
farmer and that of the owner farmer is to be found in the larger 


6 University of Missouri Experiment Station Bulletin No, 121, Land Tenure. 
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REGULATION OF A GOVERNMENT FOSTERED MER- 
CHANT MARINE BY THE AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERING OF ITS SECURITIES 


For many reasons a large increase in the number of merchant 
ns owned by citizens of the United States and registered from 
ts of this country is regarded as extremely urgent and 
ssary in the development of foreign trade and in the forma 
an auxiliary fleet that would be immediately available in 

f war. But the methods that have been proposed for ac 
plishing this result have seemed to be open to serious objec 
tions from various sources. It appears that privately owned ships 
under American registry find it very difficult in normal times to 
npete successfully to any great extent with those of foreign 
registry, yet government ownership is strenuously opposed by 
various interests, and a subsidized merchant marine does not com- 
ind great popular favor in this country. Let us consider, then, 
whether there might not be a way of increasing our merchant 
irine by a form of government assistance which might not bi 
pen to any important objection—first briefly reviewing 


elementary financial and economic principles. 


Two fundamental methods of subsidizing private corporations. 


The value of a corporation stock obviously depends chiefly upon 
the returns expected in the future, including the liquidation of the 
capital investment. The yield of income per share of stock de- 
pends upon the amount of the total fund of earnings available 
for apportionment among the shareholders, and also upon the 
number of shares participating in the dividends. Thus the value 
of the stock depends finally upon both the total fund of earnings 
to be divided and the number of shares that participate in the 
earnings. Therefore a subsidy may be granted to a corporation 
ither by increasing the total amount of earnings that may bi 
distributed or by diminishing the number of shares that will par- 
ticipate in the total available fund of earnings to be divided. But 
the subsidy which increases the fund of earnings is very difficult 
tO apply so that its benefits may be shared equally by the general 
public and the corporations obtaining such favors, while the 
mount of the subsidy which would be granted by supplying part 
of the capital required by an enterprise without participating in 
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which the public would be entitled to expect. So without definite 
provision for competitive investment by the general public in 
additions to our merchant marine, the large corporations would 
still retain the advantage which they have now over small com- 
petitors, with the result that the general public could not make 
‘avestments in additions to our merchant marine and so make use 
of the subsidy on equal terms with the stockholders in the domi 
nant ship-owning corporations. Nevertheless, a subsidy under 
such conditions might be advisable if there were no better way 
of securing relief from the present situation. 


Subsidy by fortification of securities, 


It would be possible to carry out a plan whereby the amount 
of a subsidy to increase profits could be automatically controlled 
by the relation between the market value of the stock of the subsi- 
dized corporation and an established and fixed cost value of the 
capital investment in such a way that the objections to a subsidy 
would be overcome,’ but the method of providing a subsidy by the 
fortification of the stock of the corporation would be much simpler 
and more economical in administration. ‘This method would be 
carried out by reducing the number of shares that would partici- 
pate in the fixed quantity of available earnings instead of increas- 
ing the amount of earnings to be distributed among a fixed number 
of shares. 

For example: Suppose it would cost $600,000 to build a steam 
ship, and the conditions were such that the future yearly earnings 
from the investment might be expected to be $36,000, affording 
a 6 per cent return, but that other opportunities were such that 
an investment of this character would not be attractive unless the 
expected returns were 9 per cent, or $54,000. Under these condi 
tions, then, it would take a government subsidy of $18,000 to make 
the investment sufficiently attractive. But exactly the same result 
would be attained if the government furnished $200,000 of the 
capital investment required to build the ship but did not partici- 
pate in any of the earnings, while the public invested $400,000 
and received the whole available earnings of $36,000, which would 
then amount to 9 per cent on their investment. This method would 
also be much cheaper because the $200,000 would cost the govern- 
ment perhaps only 4 per cent, or $8,000 a year, whereas the sub- 

1See “Automatic Regulation of Monopoly by Competitive Investment,” 
American Economic Review, vol. V (June, 1915), p. 303. 
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should not participate in any earnings during the time it was in 
the hands of the government—the principle involved being very 
ilar to that underlying the national banking system. Then 
, expected earnings from a $600,000 ship were only $36,000, 
while an investment of that character with a probable yield of 
less than 9 per cent would not be attractive to the public, the ship 

iid be built for the $600,000, and 200 shares could be redeemed 
by the government, leaving only 400 shares to participate in the 
¢36,000 earnings, which would then allow a return of 9 per cent 

investment. And then if the quantity of stock to be re- 

ed were left to the choice of the investors, the necessary 
rtification of the stock would be accomplished automatically to 
ect exactly the requirements of the market. For, if the market 
required a probable return of only 8 per cent, then when 150 
f the 600 shares had been redeemed, leaving 450 shares earning 
8 per cent, a stockholder would find it more profitable to retain 

s investment in the ship and participate in the $36,000 earnings 

ided among 450 shares than to cash his stock at the federal 
reasury and invest his capital in some other enterprise. On the 
ther hand, if the market offered 10 per cent on such investments, 
he stockholders could cash in their stock at the federal treasury 
ntil only 360 shares were left to participate in the $36,000 prob- 
ible earnings and so receive the required return on their remaining 
investment in the ship. 

Furthermore, if the government also reissued the stock, when- 
ever applied for, at the same price per share which it paid, and 
these conditions of redemption and reissue on demand were con- 
tinued indefinitely, the necessary requirements for the fortification 
of the stock by the government would be automatically met, not 
only at the beginning of the enterprise, but also at any time in 
the future, since all changes in earnings or market conditions 
could be immediately discounted by applying for the redemption 
or reissue of stock by the government until the number of shares 
remaining to participate in the available earnings would yield 
a profit corresponding to market requirements. Accordingly, if 
the increase in the American merchant marine became so great 
that the earnings of our $600,000 ship fell off to only $31,500 
a year, those stockholders who could use their capital to better 
idvantage in other ways could get 50 shares redeemed by the 
government, leaving only 350 shares to participate in the reduced 
irnings, Which would then again afford a 9 per cent return on 
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the stock be less than the annuity which would be required as 
a subsidy to increase earnings, but the money required to fortify 
the stock would be less on account of the greater certainty of the 
return on the investment. For the $600,000 ship in our example, 
when earning a net profit of only $36,000, a direct subsidy of 
$18,000 would be necessary to make up the deficit in the required 
income, if the market demanded 9 per cent of the stock investment. 
This subsidy, however, would cost the government only $8,000, 
it could borrow at 4 per cent the $200,000 necessary to fortify 
ve stock; and, furthermore, this cost would be reduced to zero 


if the added security of this practically guaranteed investment 
were sufficient to induce the public to accept a 6 per cent return 
on it instead of 9 per cent. In this case, although a temporary 
fortification of the stock to the extent of $200,000 might be neces 
sary, the 200 shares bought by the government would be finally 
reissued at par to the public on application. 

Now suppose, finally, that foreign trade became so active that 
the earnings from the $600,000 ship were increased from $36,000 
to $42,000 a year. Then if the extra earnings were prorated 
among the stockholders the stock would lose its strict investment 
nature and take on a speculative character. Its value might rise 
above par, but yet no one paying more than par for a share would 
have any assurance that he could at any time in the future dispose 
of his investment for as much as he paid for it. Those who hap- 
pened to hold the stock at the time of its rise above par would 
receive gratuitous benefits at the expense, later on perhaps, of 
the general public who might wish to purchase the stock on an 
investment basis. Under such conditions, then, the interest of 
the general public would be best promoted if the government were 
to continue to issue stock at par to all who applied for it, even 
though the capital investment of $600,000 in the ship were ex- 
ceeded. Then if the market required a 6 per cent return on in- 
vestment, and the earnings were $42,000, the number of shares 
participating in the earnings would be increased from 600 to 700, 
so that a return of 6 per cent would be provided on the 700 
shares. The result would be that the old shareholders as well as 
the new would get an acceptable return on their capital, while the 
government would have the use without interest of the $100,000 
that would be paid into its treasury, but this fund would be sub- 
ject to call whenever the shareholders became dissatisfied with the 
income received from their investment. Such a fund could be used 
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every share of stock issued would be represented either by cor- 
porate assets of actual physical cash value or by deposits in the 
federal treasury that could be taken out at any time that a stock 
holder preferred cash to the expected income on his investment. 
This condition obviously has nothing in common with the dilution 
of securities resulting from gratuitous dividends of stock whose 
value is based entirely on expected earnings and bears practically 
no relation to possible liquidating values or to the capital cost 
of the investment. 


Desirable provisions in federal charters. 

In return for the assistance and protection of the government, 
federal charters of shipping organizations should provide for mail 
service to the government at normal rates, for transport service 
and whatever auxiliary service the government might at any time 
require. The capital advanced by the government to fortify the 
stock should stand against the property of the corporation as a 
first mortgage which would have to be satisfied before the prop 
erty could be sold, before the shipping could be taken from the 
control of the government, or before its registry could be can- 
celled. A sinking fund against depreciation should be set up, 
which would keep the property at a value sufficient to refund 
the amount advanced by the government and to finally liquidate 
the stockholders’ investment at par. On the other hand, any 
appreciation in the value of the property of the corporation should 
be counted as an addition to the total fund of earnings which 
would be available for the sinking fund and for dividends to stock- 
holders. 

In order that the public might be able to estimate the probable 
return from the corporation securities, full publicity should be 
required at all times in regard to all the details of the business 
which would affect the earnings; and in order that the public 
should be equally benefited by the government assistance, the ship- 
ping business should be conducted as that of a common carrier 
whose services would be available to all the citizens of the nation 
on equal terms. 


Provision for economy and efficiency in production. 


There still remains to be noted an extremely important feature 
that should be most carefully provided for in all plans for the 


coéperation of government with business. Industrial corporations 
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00 shares which were outstanding before the first of the year, 
leaving $45,000 to be then distributed among all the shares that 
ad been carried during the year. Assuming a required return 
f 9 per cent, the $45,000 left would then satisfy an investment 
, 500 shares. So without falling short of acceptable returns the 
stock could have been diluted by the purchase of 100 shares from 
federal treasury, which would then have reduced by $100,000 
the necessary fortification of the stock by the government. 
Whether such a quantity of reissued stock were actually purchased 
and carried throughout the year or not would of course depend 
upon the ability of the public to judge from the indications of 
the business at the beginning of the year that the $9,000 increase 
in earnings would probably be realized. 

On the other hand, suppose that on account of careless manage- 
ment the cost of operation had increased $4,000 instead of de- 
creasing, and that the yearly earnings accordingly were $41,000 
instead of $49,000. Then the 400 shares outstanding at the be- 
ginning of the year should be charged with the $4,000 loss before 
computing the amount of earnings to be prorated equally among 
all the shares. This credit would then build the dividend fund up 
to $45,000 to be divided equally among all the shares carried 
throughout the year, as before. The result would then be that 
the stockholders who allowed the increase in operating costs would 
get only 8 per cent on their 400 shares, while those who purchased 
the 100 shares reissued by the government would receive 9 per cent 
on their investment. 

Since the saving for one year would probably provide too small 
a reward to the stockholders who would be responsible for econom- 
ical and efficient management, the gains and losses in the cost of 
operation should be credited and debited for a suitable term of 
years to the stock outstanding at the time these gains or losses 
were made, The principle involved is the same as that by which 
the length of time during which a patent right is allowed to run 
is determined. 


Advantage of building a merchant marine by automatic fortifica- 
tion of securities. 


The foregoing description shows how a merchant marine could 
be built up by methods following the lead of economic and business 
principles without resorting to public ownership or arbitrary reg- 
ulation, or interfering with the methods of conducting business, 
and yet which would allow the necessary government assistance 
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ght constitute a restraint in trade, but the extra profits due 
to such restraint in trade would not appear as a reduction in the 
costs of operation, and so under the method of automatic 
rtification of stock would be added to the earnings that could 
shared by the investing public by the purchase of additional 
ires reissued at par by the government. In this way the cost 
rtify ng the securities of the corporation would be reduced, 
| so the public would gain by reduced taxation whatever might 
lost by excessive transportation charges—in case this burden 
lid not fall on the shippers or consumers of other countries 
nd, besides, the transportation charges could under this method 
arbitrarily reduced by the Federal Trade Commission without 
terfering with the profits of the stockholders. 

Probably the most serious objection that could possibly be 
rged against this method of regulation would be that the govern 
ent commission would have to audit the accounts of th corpora 

to determine that no stock was sold below par and no funds 
sappropriated, but the work involved would not be as great as 
it handled by commissions having control of railroads and 
blic service corporations because no exact valuation of property 

. basis for rate-fixing and no estimate of probable earnings 

uld be required. 

In conclusion it may be repeated that without public owner 
ship, lease or promotion, or arbitrary regulation, or the 
uncertainty of unassisted and unprotected private investment a 

rchant marine could be built up, and the exact amount of gov 
rnment assistance that would be required at any time could be 

provided by the fortification and dilution of the stock of the ship 
owning corporations on demand of the stockholders and the in 
vesting public; and, moreover, there would by this method be no 
risk of creating any special privilege that might not be enjoyed 
by every citizen of the country on equal terms. At the same time, 
these results could be accomplished in this manner at a consider 
ibly less cost than would be required by direct subsidies or lease 
of government-owned ships to private corporations or sale of stock 
to the public at less than cost, and without interfering with the 
private management of the shipping business or weakening the 
necessary incentive toward securing the greatest possible economy 
and efficiency in all the operations of the industry. And, finally, 
investments in a merchant marine built up along these lines would 
be taken from the realm of speculation where each business unit 
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THE NEW REVENUE ACT 


One of the most important congressional measures of recent 
vears and one that establishes precedents that give promise of 
increasing significance is the new Federal Revenue law which was 
approved September 8, 1916. Although the importance of this 
bill was somewhat overcast in popular attention during the closing 
days of a long session by the ominous railroad situation, never- 

eless, it is an act which will take high rank because of its radical 
departures in order to carry out new and far-reaching national 
policies on a scale that is unprecedented and that was little 
dreamed of until two years ago. Not only because of the vast 


] ] 
theless 


increases in national revenues and expenditures which it involves, 
nor alone because of the new national policies to which it commits 
us, is this act of significance, but also because of the reversals in 
policies to which it commits the Democratic party, the oldest and 


in some respects the most conservative of our political organiza- 


tions. 


This new omnibus measure, together with the unrepealed parts 
of the Underwood Tariff bill and of our internal revenue laws, is 
ntended to supply all of our federal revenues and it is the especial 
purpose of this act to provide additional funds for our new pre- 
paredness program, though of course it is alleged by the opposi- 
tion, and with some justification, that much of the increase is to 
provide for newly created offices, “pork-barrel” appropriations, 
and other extravagances of the Democratic party. As is indicated 
by the titles given below, most of the desired increase is to be 
raised by higher taxes upon incomes and by new taxes upon in- 
heritances and manufacturers of munitions. There are attempts 
also to give temporary protection to encourage the development 
of the infant industry of dye manufacturing, to change the rates 
of the original Underwood bill so as to help newspapers in the 
matter of printing paper, and to prevent unfair competition, or 
the dumping of foreign goods upon our market at the close of the 
European war. Not least important is the provision for a perma- 
nent non-partisan, or possibly a bi-partisan, tariff commission. 

When presenting its bill, the Committee on Ways and Means 
made the following estimate :’ 


1H. Rept. No. 922, 64th Cong., 1 Sess., p. 2. 
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The principal differences in the bill as recommended by the 
Ways and Means Committee and passed by the House as compared 
with that recommended by the Finance Committee and passed by 
the Senate are five: first, the Senate favored higher rates of th 
‘additional tax” upon the larger incomes; second, and similarly, 
it favored higher rates upon the larger estates of decedents ; third, 
it favored changing the taxation of munitions from a gross-receipts 
to a net-profit basis; fourth, it favored the imposition of an addi 
tional tax, a kind of a capital-stock license tax for doing business, 
upon all corporations having a capital stock of a fair value in 
excess of $99,000; and fifth, it favored the retention of most of 
the documentary stamp taxes as provided by the emergency War 
Revenue act of October 22, 1914. In the main, the Senate amend 
ments prevailed in all of these matters except the last. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that the Senate Committee esti- 
mated slightly smaller receipts from its higher rates on incomes 
ind inheritances than did the House Committee. 

The new act as finally approved consists of nine so-called 
“titles” as follows: 

I—Income Tax. 
1I—Estate Tax. 
11I1—Munition Manufacturer's Tax. 
IV—Miscellaneous Taxes. 
V—Dyestuffs. 
VI—Printing Paper. 
VII—Tariff Commission. 
VIII—Unfair Competition. 
IX—Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Title I is a complete new income tax act which supersedes the 
income tax section of the act of October 3, 1913, popularly known 
as the Underwood Tariff bill. This new income tax act is not 
entirely or even mostly new in its essence, and much of the former 
phraseology remains; but it has been recast, rearranged, modified, 
and, it is hoped, clarified. The most significant changes are a 
doubling of the “normal” rate and increases in the “additional” 
rates, especially those falling upon large incomes. In the Under- 
wood bill, the “normal” rate upon taxable net incomes of indi- 
viduals and corporations was 1 per cent; in the new law, this rate 
is 2 per cent. 

Following are the rates of the old and new law, for the “addi- 
tional” income tax, which, it will be remembered, applies to the 
incomes of individuals but not to the incomes of corporations. The 
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for an unmarried person or $4,000 for a married person living 
with wife or husband. The textual ambiguity of the old law which 
might allow a husband and wife a combined exemption of $7,000, 
remains unremoved in spite of numerous criticisms and doubtless 
it will have to be covered by rulings in the future as in the past. 

The limit for the time of payment of the tax has been advanced 
from June 30 to June 15 to provide for the collection of all the 
tax within the fiscal year, which ends June 30, and to make the 
penalty for non-payment attach within the same fiscal year. It is 
worthy of note that the great bulk of the income tax is paid at 
one time, that is, in June, and does not form a continuous stream 
throughout the year to anything like the degree that the customs 
and ordinary internal revenues do. _This would be a distinct ad 
vantage if quarterly or other payments by the government were 
especially heavy July 1, but it also has the disadvantage of dis- 
turbing the money markets through the withdrawal of so much 
cash from regular channels at this time. The amount thus with- 
drawn in June is lessened to some extent by corporations which 
adopt their respective fiscal years as the basis of their income tax 
payments. 

Paragraph G (a) of the old law provided that the tax should 
not apply to labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
nor to fraternal beneficiary, religious, charitable, scientific, educa- 
tional, and other similar organizations; nor should it apply to 
certain mutual savings banks, building and loan associations, or 
other specified non-profit-making associations. Experience showed 
that there were many other similar organizations besides those 
definitely enumerated, but the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
insisted upon a strict interpretation and held that all not specifi- 
cally named should pay the tax. The new law extends the enumera- 
tion to correct this defect. 

The old law provides for levying the tax upon accrued net 
income whether it is in the form of dividends, interest, rent or 
something else, even though such income has not been received. 
As the present writer pointed out at the time, the carrying out 
of such a provision is administratively impracticable and even im- 
possible if more than a rough approximation is sought. The new 
law permits the use of either accruals or receipts, if the basis se- 
lected clearly reflects the income. 

For the purpose of calculating the gain derived or loss sustained 
from the disposition of property acquired before March 1, 1913, 
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seemed probable at one time that these suggestions were among 
ose most likely to be adopted when the law was revised, such has 
not been the case, probably because of the inherent difficulties and 
uso because of the pressure of other matters upon Congress. 

The new law does not remove the discrimination against indi 
vidual incomes received in the form of corporate dividends, and 
t still retains the phraseology which requires the double or mul- 
tiple taxation of holding companies. Little sympathy need be 
wasted because it does not change the provision to relieve corpora 
tions in the matter of their old guaranteed “tax-free” bonds, 

uugh it may be admitted that, due to the lack of concern on 
the part of the owners of these bonds, the corporations have to 
pay taxes on more bond interest than the law makes necessary 
if the bondholders cared to take the trouble to save the corpora 

ns this money by reporting their allowable deductions and 
exemptions, 

The revised law seems to have made no attempt to provide 
gainst the double taxation of both resident aliens and non-resident 
itizens; it does not introduce the principle of differentiation be- 
tween funded and earned incomes, as is common in most other 
countries, and it still retains the monetary conception of income, 
taking no account of such income as farm produce and house rent 
when consumed by the producer and owner respectively. It is 
probably administratively justifiable to postpone the amendment 

of these matters, especially the matter of differentiation which is 
iccomplished in essence by other provisions of this and other 
tax laws. 

Aside from the increase in rates, the revision makes no great 
changes of substance. Practically all of the changes that are 
made are for the better and represent a natural development fol- 
lowing administrative experience. The changes in form are much 
more noticeable and extensive. The arrangement of the old law 
was unfortunately haphazard and unsystematic; references were 
unnecessarily difficult, various terms and phrases were ambiguous, 
and there was a looseness in the use of even technical terms that 
was very confusing. The recast law is a great improvement in 
regard to these matters. 


Title II, the Estate Tax, is an entirely new addition to our 
existing federal revenue system. It is true that we had federal 
inheritance taxes to meet the needs of the Civil and Spanish- 
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Amount of “net estate” Tax, per cent 

150,000- 250,000. 3 
450,000- 1,000,000............. 5 
6 
2,000,000- 3,000,000............... 7 
4.000,000- 5,000,000............ 9 


Title II, Munition Manufacturer’s Tax, is also an entirely new 
iddition to our federal system, but unlike the income and estate 
taxes, it is definitely restricted to a period ending one year after 
the close of the present European war. This tax is admittedly 
in imitation of munition taxes in such neutral countries as Sweden 
and Denmark and in such belligerent countries as France, Italy, 
Great Britain, and Germany. 

The Ways and Means Committee recommended rates of from 
2 to 5 per cent upon gross receipts, but that in no case should net 
profits be reduced below 10 per cent; the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee recommended a change of basis from gross receipts to net 
profits and a differentiation between finished munitions and raw 
materials entering into the same, suggesting the rate of 10 per 
cent upon the former and 5 per cent on the latter. The law as 
adopted levies 1214 per cent upon net profits of such manufac- 
turers without the suggested differentiation and without the 10 
per cent minimum net-profit provision. Dynamite, blasting pow- 
der, cartridges, and caps used for industrial purposes are ex- 
cluded. 


Title IV, Miscellaneous Taxes, is a revision of the emergency 
or War Revenue act of October 22, 1914, and has to do with taxes 
on liquors, tobaccos, amusements, brokers, and corporations. The 
tax of $1.50 per barrel upon beer, ale, and similar liquors is re- 
tained; the tax on still and artificial wines is changed by gradu- 
ating it according to alcoholic content, reaching 25 cents per 
gallon on that containing over 21 per cent alcohol as compared 
with a maximum of 8 cents under the former law. The revision 
classes wine containing over 24 per cent of alcohol as distilled 
spirits and makes it taxable accordingly, whereas, the former law 
made such wine forfeitable to the United States. The rate upon 
sparkling wines, cordial and similar compounds is reduced from 
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portation from Europe of 25,700 tons, 22,000 tons being from 
Germany. Over $2,000,000,000 worth of American manufac- 
tures, including all the manufactures of silk, cotton, wool, paint, 
ind wall-paper, are annually dependent upon these dyes. “The 
real consumers are these and similar industries. They ask for 
increased rates upon these dyestuffs. They declare they are will 
ng to pay a high tariff in order to help create a dyestuff supply 
in this country, and do not ask for an increase in the tariff rates 
upon their finished products.”* The present writer assumes that 
this part of the law as drawn is an honest attempt to accomplish 
the professed purpose, but he is not well enough versed in the 
chemistry of dyestuffs to discover all possible jokers that might 
be hidden in the formidable lists of chemicals as contained in the 
new law. 

A very unusual and interesting provision of this “title” of the 
law, and one which involves a principle which the writer believes 
might be applied with profit to other tariff schedules, is that, after 
five years of this special protection, the rates are to be taken off 
in five equal annual instalments, but if at the expiration of five 
years from the passage of this act, the President finds that do- 
mestic production is less than 60 per cent of domestic consump 
tion, then these special duties shall no longer be levied. In other 
words, this infant may expect nursing for five years; if it is then 
promising, it will be weaned gradually and encouraged to shift 
for itself; but if nursing and time bring no adequate development, 
it will be exposed to the elements. 


Title VI, Printing Paper, puts on the free list printing paper 
valued at 5 cents or less per pound. The old law made 214 cents 
the basing point. The recent rise in the price of paper had made 
much of the importation dutiable, contrary to the intention of 
the Underwood bill. 

Title VIII, Unfair Competition, prohibits the dumping of for 
eign goods in the United States with the intent of injuring or 
destroying domestic industries, and it imposes a double duty upon 
goods imported under agreement that the importer or others shall 
use these goods exclusively. It also gives the President large dis- 
cretionary powers of retaliation against belligerents and others 
who discriminate against American products, vessels, or firms. 
Prohibition of imports, detention of vessels, and the use of our 


t Ways and Means Committee, H. Rept. No. 922, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 8 
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terms of twelve years. ‘Their salaries are to be $7,500 and they 
ire authorized to appoint a secretary at $5,000. A permanent 
annual appropriation of $300,000 for establishment and mainte- 
nance is authorized. 

The creation of this commission and the protection of dyestuffs 
was fought by Mr. Underwood* and others who quoted the fathers 
to prove that such action was contrary to the long-established 
principles of the Democratic party, and opposition members of 
both Houses got no little satisfaction in twitting the converts to 
Republicanism. It is true that Democratic politicians and plat- 
forms have said much about the unconstitutionality of all tariffs 
other than those purely for revenue purposes as well as about the 
inconsistency of appointing a tariff commission when disavowing 
protection. This claim of unconstitutionality of protective tariffs, 
even as an ancient Democratic doctrine, is not very convincing 
in view of the actions of Madison, Jefferson, and others of the 
fathers; and if it were, so much the worse for the party principles. 
A tariff commission, as a permanent body, with the powers and 
duties as prescribed in this bill, is inconsistent with absolute free 
trade, but it is not entirely inconsistent with a program of revenue 
tariffs, for the latter practically always involves incidental pro- 
tection and other industrial effects. Nor is a commission incon- 
sistent with a policy of gradual change from protection to free 
trade where an attempt is made to minimize the shock of re- 
adjustment. 

The two tariff commissions which we have had heretofore were 
rather partisan, especially the one of 1882, and Congress disre- 
garded the findings of both in enacting its legislation, though it 
is true that, despite the criticism and outward contempt shown 
by the Democrats for President Taft’s commission, nevertheless, 
these same Democrats seem to have made extensive and profitable 
use of its findings. 

At this writing, the commission has not been appointed, though 
President Wilson has promised that it will be before the election. 
If it is composed of properly qualified men, and if Congress will 
give it a fair chance, despite changes in party ascendancy, it 
ought to be able to give Congress data for scientific as opposed 
to haphazard tariff making, and the same data can be used for 
the forming of a more intelligent public opinion upon tariff ques- 
tions. It is not likely to take the tariff out of politics ; the most 


6 See Congressional Record, vol. 53, no. 211, pp. 15306-15318 et passim, 
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STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION OF BANKS 


Federal legislation at the time of the Civil War placed great 
restriction upon the freedom of the states in the taxation of na- 
tional banks and, indirectly, of all banking institutions. As a 
result, bank taxation has followed lines quite different from taxa- 
tion of other corporations and now shows more uniformity of 
method. Serious difficulties still remain. But the point has been 
reached where agreement upon a satisfactory system seems quite 
possible. Since this is so, the problem of bank taxation is worthy 
of special attention. 

Banks were among the earliest corporations established, and 
some of the very first laws providing for special taxes upon cor- 
porations apply to banks. ‘The first state law imposing a special 
tax on banks was passed by Georgia in 1805 and placed a tax of 
214 per cent upon the capital stock of banks and 1% of 1 per 
cent upon their note circulation. ‘Taxes on the capital stock of 
banks were imposed by New Jersey in 1810 and by Massachusetts 
in 1812. Pennsylvania in 1814 introduced a tax based upon the 
dividends or net profits of banks at the rate of 6 per cent, raised 
in 1824 to 8 per cent. Other states followed with special methods 
of taxing banks, the most popular one being the tax upon capital 
stock, only a few states using the tax on dividends. Most of the 
states still clung to the old-fashioned general property tax upon 
all the property of the banks. This was the situation down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century.’ The whole course of events 
was then changed by the legislation of the Civil War. 

In 1862 Congress established the national banking system and 
in the act of 1864 provided for certain federal taxes on national 
banks, which were to be in lieu of all existing taxes upon such 
banks.* The act goes on to specify, however, that the shares of 
stock in national banks may be taxed as personal property of the 
owners under the authority of the states in which the banks are 
located.* This provision has remained in force until the present 
day with only slight changes. The state legislatures are at liberty 
to determine the method of taxing the shares of national banks 
subject only to two restrictions; namely, that the taxation must 
not be at a higher rate than is imposed upon other moneyed capi- 
*Cf. Seligman, Essays in Taxation (eighth ed.), pp. 151-161. 
7U. S. Revised Statutes, sec. 5214. 

* Tbid., sec. 5219. 
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clearly held that savings banks and building and loan associations 
are not to be regarded as competitors of national banks ;° special 
favors to such institutions therefore will not invalidate the taxa 
tion of national banks. The term, in brief, seems to include prac- 
tic lly only capital invested in the stock of other commercial banks 
ind (probably) trust companies, and money in the hands of indi 
viduals employed in a manner similar to the employment of bank 
capital. The restriction that the taxation of national bank stock 
shall not be at a greater rate than that of other moneyed capital 
has been held to apply not only to the tax rate but to the assess 
ment as well.'® In other words, equality in tax burden is required. 
The decisions have also made clear that no property belonging to 
national banks may be taxed except real estate.'? It has also 
been held that, even though the taxation of real estate together 
with the taxation of the total value of the shares of stock involves 
uble taxation, this is no violation of the statute.’* It is pos 


sible, therefore, to tax the entire value of all the capital stock of 


ao 


. national bank and in addition impose a tax upon its real estate, 
provided only that the same method is applied to other forms of 

oneyed capital. No deduction need be made from the valuation 
of the shares on account of investment of the capital in property 

ther elsewhere taxed'’ or exempt from taxation, as United 
States bonds.'* The law permits the state to require the bank to 
pay the entire tax upon its shares of stock.'* This does not make 

a tax upon the bank; the bank is assumed to be acting as the 
agent of the stockholders and has reserved the express right of 
charging the tax against each stockholder with a lien upon the 
dividends and shares of stock as security.’® 

The result has been that the states are practically restricted to 

*Davenport Bank v. Davenport Board of Equalization, 123 U. S. 83; 
National Bank of Redemption v. Boston, 125 U. S. 60; Mercantile National 
Bank of Cleveland vy. Hubbard, 98 Fed. Rep. 465. 

* People of New York v. Weaver, 100 U. S. 539. 

Rosenblatt v. Johnston, 104 U. S. 462. 
“ Peoples National Bank of Lynchburg v. Marye, 107 Fed. Rep. 570. 
Pacific National Bank of Tacoma vy. Pierce Co., 20 Wash. 675. 

“ Mercantile National Bank v. New York, 121 U. S. 138; Home Savings 
Bank v. Des Moines, 205 U. S. 503; Hager v. American National Bank, 159 
Fed. Rep. 396. 

“First National Bank v. Kentucky, 9 Wall 353; Merchants and Manufac- 
turers National Bank v. Penn., 167 U. S. 461. 

* Merchants and Manufacturers National Bank vy. Penn., 167 U. S. 461; 
Home Savings Bank vy. Des Moines, 205 U. S. 503. 
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the sum of capital, surplus, and undivided profits. Some assessors 
take capital only, paying no attention to surplus and undivided 
profits. In Colorado the state tax commission recently under- 
took to fix the value of bank shares by taking capital, surplus, 
average undivided profits for the year, and 4 per cent of the total 
deposits. A Wyoming law of 1913 provides that bank shares 
shall be assessed on their par value plus the surplus and undi 
ided profits in excess of 50 per cent of the capital. In North 
Dakota banks are assessed on the capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits, less an amount equal to 5 per cent of the loans and dis 
counts, on the theory that banks may fairly be allowed to assume 
such a shrinkage in their assets.'5 

To add to the confusion, the values thus determined are fre- 
quently reduced by a certain percentage in recognition of the pre 
vailing under-assessment of other kinds of property. The basis 
of assessment varies all the way from 100 per cent down to 25 
per cent or less. In most cases the value of the shares of stock 

reduced by deducting the value of real estate assessed to the 
bank. 

Without going into further details, it is clear that inequality 
and injustice must result from this method of taxation. The 
greatest inequality between banks, even in the same state, is an 
inevitable result. For example, it is reported that in Kentucky 
the state board of assessment values bank stock at 80 per cent of 
the capital, surplus, and undivided profits, but local assessment 
in each of the 120 counties is at the personal discretion of the 
county assessor, with the result that assessment is anywhere from 
60 per cent up to 100 per cent of the capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits. In addition there are city assessors, so that cases 
are on record of a bank assessed at 80 per cent of its book value 
for state purposes, 70 per cent for county purposes, and 100 per 
19 


cent for city purposes. A study of bank assessment in Montana 


indicated that for the year 1912 assessments in various counties 


**For complete details the student must consult the statutes of the several 
states. For brief summaries of the tax systems of all the states, cf. U. S. 
Census, Wealth, Debt, and Taration, 1913, vol. I. Much useful information 
contained in the reports of state tax commissioners, boards of equalization, 
bank commissioners, etc. Cf. also numerous articles in Proceedings of the 
Vational Tax Association, especially Paton, “State taxation of banks,” vol. 
VII, pp. 315-341, and “Report of committee on taxation of banks and finan- 
cial institutions,” vol. V, pp. 313-324. 

* Paton, op. cit., pp. 329-330 
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stock is flagrantly unjust as between different banks and as be 
tween bank stock and other kinds of property can not be ques 
tioned. This method might be dismissed with summary condem 
nation were it not for the fact that it is the method actually 
employed in many states and that attempts to remedy its in 
ustice are being made which deserve critical analysis. 

~The remedy nearest at hand is obviously to require the assessor 
to scale down the value of bank stock so as to make it correspond 
with the prevailing under-assessment of other kinds of wealth. 
We have seen that assessors have sought to secure some measure 
of justice in this way. In many states the bankers have offered 
this as their suggestion for reform. ‘he bankers of Indiana ex 
pressed themselves as fairly well satisfied when a uniform rule of 
assessing bank stock at 75 per cent of the capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits was adopted. Likewise in Iowa the bankers ap- 
pe ired to be fairly content with a rule of 20 per cent of actual 
value. In Missouri a committee of bankers has devoted itself to 
irging the state board of equalization and the various county 
boards to reduce the basis of assessment upon bank capital and has 
succeeded in obtaining slight reductions. In Kentucky the bankers 
succeeded in persuading the state board of equalization to cut the 
issessment of bank shares down to 80 per cent of capital, surplus, 
ind undivided profits. In Nevada the state bankers’ association 
presented the argument that “undivided profits can not be con 
sidered a fixed investment, but rather a fund to meet expenses and 
such losses as the bank may sustain in the conduct of its business, 
and that to a certain extent the surplus fund should be considered 
n like manner.” As a result the state tax commission agreed to 
eliminate undivided profits and assess only 75 per cent of thi 
surplus. The economist will feel more sympathy with the result 
than with the argument by which it was obtained.** 

There is little reason to hope that justice will be secured through 
the attempt to scale down the assessment of bank stock. The 
most that can be expected from this remedy is a palliation of th 
evil. The principal reason why bank shares are assessed at their 
true value is that it is so easy to ascertain the true value. Other 
property is often under-assessed on account of the difficult y of 
knowing what its value actually is. In most states the law posi 
tively requires the assessment of all property at its full value. 


Although much property is not actually so assessed, the under 


*For further details regarding these and other examples, cf. Paton, op. cit. 
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Of the various methods of valuing bank shares two are of special 
importance and deserve our careful examination. Shares of stock 
in banks may be valued for purposes of taxation either at their 
market value or at their book value. Under the theory of the 
general property tax, market value is apparently the logical 
basis. Our local tax systems are still founded upon the general 
property tax. The problem is to bring the method of taxing 
bank shares into the greatest possible harmony with the present 
taxation of other kinds of wealth. The general property tax 
issumes that all kinds of taxable property will be assessed at their 
true or actual vaiue, which is practically synonymous with market 
value. Justice would therefore seem to require that bank stock 
be assessed at its market value. 

The objections to market value as a basis for assessing bank 
stock are of a practical nature and arise from the difficulty of 
finding out what actually is the market value of the shares. There 
are, of course, many large city banks whose shares are regularly 
dealt in on the market. The market value is then a matter of 
public knowledge and there is no difficulty in determining it for 
purposes of taxation. However, this is the exception rather than 
the rule. Most bank shares are not regularly bought and sold. 
Many banks are owned by small groups of men, and the stock is 
rarely exchanged. When sold it is apt to be by private arrange 
ment between members of the inside group on terms which are not 
known to outsiders and which even if known might not fairly rep- 
resent the actual value of the stock. The sales of stock of small 
local banks are so infrequent as to furnish no reliable indication of 
he value of the stock. The law requiring an assessment of the 
market value of stock imposes a very difficult burden upon the offi- 
cer charged with the duty of assessment. In the majority of cases 
he is unable to find any quotation of actual market values and is 
forced to rely upon reports of brokers or statements furnished by 
the officers of the banks themselves. Ordinarily he has to estimate 
a fair market value from examination of the balance sheets and 
earnings of the banks. This introduces the element of personal 
judgment and is a fruitful cause of argument and dispute with 
the representatives of the banks, all of which leads to friction, 
hard feeling, and inefficient assessment. 

The argument is sometimes urged that market value, even when 


discovered, does not always represent the real value of the stock. 


Stock values are subject to fluctuations upon the market. These 
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leading the ordinary bank officer to make as good a statement as 

can of his bank’s condition will generally be strong enough to 
prevent the scaling down of book value below the real value of 
“di ts merely to save a few dollars in taxation. On the other hand, 
‘f the use of book value should lead some banks to write off doubt 
ful assets or reduce assets previously carried at inflated figures, th 

sult would certainly be a desirable one and would not lead to 
any real evasion of taxes.~* 

The only methods of assessment deserving serious consideration 
ire the two that have just been discussed. Certain states hav 
idopted me thods departing more or less from these two, but usu 


lly with unfortunate results. New Jersey, for example, formerly 


etermined the value by deducting from capital, surplus, and un 


livided profits the assessed value of real estate and the book value 

f all non-taxable securities owned by the bank. The latter pro 

sion allowed a very great reduction from book value, and many 
hanks were able to show non-taxable securities equal to their total 

ipital, surplus, and undivided profits, so that they paid no tax 
it all except upon their real estate. In a number of cases banks 

ve been actually ashamed to get off so easily and have permitted 
n assessment and paid taxes which they knew were not enforc: 
ble.2* The somewhat similar experience of California is referred 

below. As has been shown, the federal statute does not requir 

deduction of tax-exempt property or even of property which 
is elsewhere taxed. There is no reason why such deduction should 
he illowed. 

Some states having assessed the stock at market or book value 
then proceed to scale the assessment down to a certain percentage. 
For example, under the Ohio law the state board of equalization 
issesses the book value and then fixes the assessment at 60 per 

Something of this sort is a necessity for the sake of 
justice if bank stock is to be taxed at the same rate as other 


property. A more effective way of securing justice, however, is 


*Regarding the relative merits of book value and market value, e/ 
f the National Tar Association, vol. IV, pp. 391-401; Report of 
mission on Revenue and Tavration of California, 1906, pp. 244-247; Report 


e Connecticut Commission on Tavration of Certain ¢ yrporations, 1913, pp 


Report of the New Jersey Board of Equalization of Tares, 1910, pp 
ind 1911, pp. 21-22; ilso coedings of the National Tar Association 
1. VII, pp. 318-319, 340-341 


* Report of the Ohio Tax Commission, 1908, p. 12 
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book value and 10 mills upon par value of stock. The 4 mill rate 
is extremely low, and there appears to be no justification for the 
ilternative 10 mill rate, whose chief effect is to cause injustic« 
between large and small banks.*° 

In addition to the taxation of shares of stock, real estate owned 
by banks may lawfully be taxed and generally is so taxed. There 
appears no good reason why local taxation of bank real estate 
should not continue. It is probably also reasonable to leave the 
taxation of real estate in the hands of the local officers rather 
than to attempt to secure any uniform assessment or uniform 
rate throughout the state. 

It is obvious that if the shares of stock are taxed at their full 
value by a rate which equalizes the burden with that borne by other 
kinds of wealth, and at the same time local taxation of real estate 
is allowed, double taxation results. As has been shown, such 
double taxation is not repugnant to the federal statute. New 
York expressly permits it and there is little complaint. In strict 
justice, however, some allowance should be made. Three methods 
are possible. 

First, allow the bank to deduct from the tax paid upon its 
shares of stock the amount of local taxes paid upon real estate. 
This is the Connecticut method. It makes the tax on shares of 
stock measure the total burden of taxation. It produces justice 
so far as the shareowners are concerned. A difficulty remains, 
however, in that the banker loses all interest in the assessment and 
taxation of his real estate, and the door is opened for excessive 
assessment of such real estate without any protest on the part of 
the banker, as a result of which the local government may securs 
more revenue than it is entitled to at the expense of the state 
revenue.?* 

A second method is to deduct from the valuation of shares of 
bank stock the assessed value of real estate, as is done in Cali 
fornia. This accomplishes practically the same result as the first 
method. To a certain extent it is open to the same objection, 
although there is here some motive leading the banker to see that 
his real estate is not over-assessed. The local tax rate will nor- 
mally be higher than the rate fixed for the tax upon bank shares. 
A banker, therefore, loses more through an excessive valuation of 


* Proceedings of the National Tax Association, vol. VI, p. 159. 
“Of. Report of the Connecticut Commission on Taxation of Certain Corpo- 
rations, 1913, pp. 134-135, 174. 
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the locality of the banks or the residence of the shareholders. Real 
estate belonging to banks is subject to local taxation like other 
real estate. Allowance for the local tax on real estate may be 
nade in either of the three following ways, stated in the order of 
preference: (1) by a slight reduction in the rate of the tax upon 
shares, (2) by deducting the assessed value of real estate from 
the book value of the shares, or (3) by a deduction of the tax paid 
on real estate from the amount of the tax on shares. Of course 
the shares of stock are exempt from taxation in the hands of the 
owners. 

This method, if applied to all commercial banks and trust com 
panies, is in harmony with the federal statute, is certain and 
effective in administration, and should give substantial justice to 

concerned. Some of the states have already approached very 
lose to the method here indicated and others are tending that 
vay. A glance at a few examples will be worth while. 

The state of New York furnishes the best example of the method 
which has been recommended. The present law was enacted in 
1901. Previous to that time bank shares were assessed locally. 
There was no fixed rule for their taxation, which was left to the 
judgment of the local assessors. An investigation made in 1899 
by Mr. Charles Adsit, president of the New York Bankers’ As- 
sociation, showed that the assessment in different parts of the 
state varied all the way from 10 per cent to 119 per cent of the 
‘apital, surplus, and undivided profits. It was also shown that 
banks were discriminated against as compared with trust com 
panies, the average rate of taxation upon banks being about five 
times as great as that upon trust companies. Another result was 
that shares of bank stock were very unjustly burdened as com 
pared with other kinds of personal property. In one city of 
13,000 people the banks, with capital of $250,000, paid three 
fourths of the total personal property tax, although more than 
one individual residing in the city owned more than the combined 
capitals of the banks and yet escaped personal taxation entirely.*® 

The essential features of New York’s present system of taxation 
are as follows:** Each bank must report annually to the asses- 
sors of the tax district in which it is located, giving a list of its 
stockholders, their residences and the number of shares of stock 
owned by each, together with all essential facts regarding its 

* Paton in Proceedings of the National Tax Association, vol. VII, p. 316. 

29N. Y. Tax Law, secs. 13, 14, 23-26, 183, 188, 189, 191, 205 
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pe rienced in the administration of this law most of the difficulties 
which have been mentioned above in connection with this basis. 

Pennsylvania taxes the shares of bank stock under a state law 
.dministered by state officers.°- The basis of valuation is the 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits. ‘The tax is assessed as to 
the stockholders but is paid by the banks, Real estate is taxable 
ocally. Banks have the option of paying at the rate of 4 mills 
upon the above value, or at the rate of 1 per cent on the par value 
of the stock alone. ‘The tax is in lieu of all local taxation except 
taxes on real estate. The peculiarities of the Pennsylvania tax 
ire the low rate and the optional feature. There appears to 
be no justification of the optional rate, and the normal 4-mill rate 

ibout half of the tax paid by banks in other states where a 
uniform rate is fixed by law. 

The state of California has had an interesting experience in 
the taxation of banks.** Until 1910 the state constitution re- 
quired the taxation of all property in the state under a uniform 
rule. ‘The law made banks taxable upon all of their property 
exactly like natural persons. ‘This law was contrary to the pro 
visions of the federal statute relating to the taxation of national 
banks. At first no serious difficulty resulted as there were very 
few national banks in the state. During the period from 1890 
to 1896 several new national banks were established and a num 
ber of state banks went into the national system, the reason being 
primarily to evade state taxation, since they realized that as 
national banks they could not be taxed upon their property. 

To correct this situation the legislature in 1899 provided for 
the taxation of shares of stock in national banks in conformity 
with the federal statute, but further allowing stockholders to make 
from the amount of their shares of bank stock all the deductions 
permitted by law to the holders of moneyed capital in the form 
of solvent credits. Deduction was also allowed for real estate 
taxed and for all property exempt by law from taxation. At 
first this system seemed to promise well. Very soon, however, th 
banks realized that under the deductions allowed they could gen 
erally show exemptions exceeding the value of the stock and thus 
escape taxation entirely. Still worse, the federal courts decided 
in 1905 that, since national banks were taxed upon their shares 

Act of July 15, 1897. (P.L. 292.) 

“Report of the Calif. Commission on Revenue and Taxation, 1906, pp. 219- 
229. The entire chapter on Taxation of Banks in this report, pp. 219-253, is 
very valuable. 
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THE CONTROL OF RETURN ON PUBLIC UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS 


Professor Bauer, in his recent article in this Review,' seems to 
maintain the thesis that control of return on investment should be 
the chief aim of legislators and commissioners rather than the fix- 
ing of so-called “reasonable” rates. This main proposition de- 
pends upon the following premises: 

1. It is not only desirable but also generally possible to establish 
a simple and uniform basis of valuation. 

2. A uniform, “definite rate of return and no more” should be 
alllowed upon the investment as determined by this valuation; and 
the investors are neither entitled to, nor in reality expect, greater 
returns. 

That a definite and simple basis of valuation is highly desirable, 
no one can deny: its feasibility, however, is quite another matter. 
Granting that there were no inherent differences in the various 
utilities, the past diversities in accounting, management, legisla- 
tion, and regulation, would make any single rule unfair if not un- 
workable. While these difficulties have been sufficiently emphasized 
in the article under consideration, certain other aspects of the 
question merit further attention. 

Though it will doubtless be generally agreed that past excess 
or deficiency of profit can hardly be considered in a proper scheme 
of valuation, except indirectly, yet there seems to be an important 
exception in the case of comparatively new plants. It is true of 
many, perhaps of most, public utilities, that the business is likely 
to be carried on for some years at an abnormally small profit or 
even at a considerable loss. Under such circumstances, even though 
we may favor the strict regulation of profits, justice to all cer- 
tainly demands that an addition to the valuation be made, pro- 
portionate to the difference between the “reasonable” return to be 
allowed in the future and the actual return received in the past. 
In lieu of this arrangement, the only other course to follow would 
be to allow a higher rate of profit than the usual rate, until stock- 
holders should be recouped for former losses. The reasoning, of 
course, would not apply to a well-seasoned business, in spite of the 
fact that there had been losses. However, this exception, with the 
numerous complications which arise out of it, is sufficient to show 


1“Bases of Valuation in the Control of Return on Public Utility Invest- 
ments,” Amesican Economic Review, vol. VI (Sept., 1916), p. 568. 
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It is hardly accurate to criticise the “net reproduction cost” 
method—perhaps better called the “present reproduction cost,” 
with depreciation allowance—on the ground that it would “capita! 

present high prices” against the public. In all probability a 
vear of normal prices would be taken as the standard of valuation, 
r the average of a series of such years. Nor is a valuation once 

ide unchangeable. Rather, when a new question of rates arises, 
certain adjustments must be made to meet the changes in methods 
f production, cost of material, and such things. With a proper 
system of accounting, these adjustments should entail no great 
burden. 

Regarding the allowance to be made for depreciation, the di- 
vergence of opinion is so great and the differences in local condi- 
tions are such that definite rules are admittedly out of the question. 
Under these circumstances the writer fails to see how any uni 
formity other than the most nominal can be reached either by 

ins of the net reproduction-cost method or the net installation 
ost method. About all that can be done, if uniformity is insisted 
upon, is to set a certain safe minimum annual depreciation charge 
which is to be deducted from the reproduction cost or the installa 
tion cost. This procedure would of course give a decided advan 
tage to the better organized plant and to the one in the more 
desirable locality. Hence there would be no real uniformity after 
ll. The whole question of depreciation, however, is so much up 
in the air that some consideration might well be given to the theory 
of the National Electric Lighting Association, which contends 
that, provided a plant is kept at 100 per cent efficiency, the law 
should not concern itself about any fixed depreciation allowance. 
If we could call depreciation by some other name it might not 
make us so much trouble. 

The writer feels that Professor Bauer has, to some extent, over- 
looked the psychology of the investor—who is in the beginning 
often something of a speculator—in his repeated assertions that 
all that individual expects is a “fair” return upon his original in- 
vestment, as represented by conservatively issued securities or by 
the net installation cost, plus reinvested earnings in either case. 
The original investor in public utilities has frequently assumed 
heavy risks, for which he is entitled to more than a mere “fair” 
return—whatever that may be. At any rate, one who puts his 
money into public utilities is justified in expecting a high return 


on his investment, if at the same time the charge for the service 
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dead level of uniformity of profits be introduced, and a pre- 
ium will be put upon inefficiency, ability will be penalized, capital 
will seek more profitable fields, service will become inadequate, and 
prices will tend to remain far higher than they would have been 
without such “over-regulation.” Competition can be kept on a 
high plane; as even a start as possible can be given; but if the 
onomic race is to be worthy of the name, we must let the best 
in win! 
The rigid regulation of profits is a specious scheme. It is a 
ple weapon, a popular weapon, and consequently a most dan 
gerous weapon. Ultimately it may become a necessary Weapon. 
But, carried to its logical conclusion, this method of control of 
return on public utility investments can lead in only one direc- 
yn—to the socialistic state. Whether or not that would be a 
lesirable outcome is another question. 
Epmonp E. Linco. 
Harvard University. 
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.nd as to area? and as to the rights included in private owner- 
ship? The relation of the land to the people and the people to 
the land is perhaps the greatest economic problem of the twentieth 
entury. The only other problem that could be placed in the same 
lass is the labor problem, but that embraces in part the land 
problem. 

One thing that impresses itself upon the student in the study 
f the land policies of Australia and New Zealand is their com- 


plexity. One does not get very far in the study of land problems 


inywhere without seeing that no simple formula offers a solution. 


The significance of Wakefield is found in his early recognition 
the fundamental importance of land policies in the settlement 
f a new country. He found that, in the past, colonization had 
en unsystematic and planless, involving evils for the present and 
for the future. Wakefield emphasized continually systematic colo- 
nization. This he wanted to substitute for what he called “mere 
mmigration.” Wakefield’s system was based upon economic 
eory. Prosperous colonization could be brought about only by 
. suitable combination of land, labor, and capital; and he 
especially emphasized as a necessary condition of prosperous colo- 
nization the proper proportion between land and labor. How was 
such a proportion to be secured? The answer is a simple one. 
\ “sufficient price” should be asked for the land to prevent cap- 
tal-less labor from immediately taking up land. It was not de 
sired that the capable laborer should be deprived of land ownership, 
but that he should work for a time for wages and then later on 
take up land, having accumulated capital. A price just high 
enough should be asked for “waste lands,” meaning thereby chiefly 
what we call the public domain, to prevent the rapid movement 
from the old settled portions of a colony to the newer portions. 
“Combinable labor” was a term frequently used by him. 

Speaking of the “sufficient price’ Wakefield says that the 
ideal price would be a just medium . . . occasioning neither super- 
abundance of people nor superabundance of land, but so limiting the 
quantity of land, as to give the cheapest land a market value that 
would have the effect of compelling labourers to work some considerable 
time for wages before they could become landowners. A price that 
did less than this would be insufficient; one that did more would be 
excessive: the price that would do this and no more is the proper price. 
I am used to call it the sufficient price. 

The “sufficient price” would avoid the undue dispersion of the 


population and promote “closer settlement” than would otherwise 
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tion with the present world. Nearly all life is now included in the 
economic life. Despite the enormous increase in wealth due to the 
efficiency of this economic life, increase of population and growth 
of appetite have continued the great evil of inequality and many 
still lack the income necessary for decent living. But worse than 
the distribution of wealth is the “distribution of work.” Few have 
work which prepares for another world, if there be one, or which 

ikes this life worth living. There should be work whose “reward 
is in the doing’—work for everyone which will make a man of 
one. In noble words of discontent in this his last utterance Smart 
revoices that protest, with which as a follower of Ruskin he began 
his career as an economist, against the purely economic judgment. 
How can the change be made by which we may bring it about 
that “All wealth is Life’? The answer is that implicit in Pro- 
fessor Smart’s previous writings. The rewards of the different 
parties engaged in production are not arbitrary but determined 
by deserts. The amazing effectiveness of the present industrial 
order is due to private property and self-interest ; and any serious 
interference with the existing system would involve great danger 
of levelling down rather than up. Of state interference and of 
state management he is very suspicious. While friendly to trade 
unionism, he seems to allow little possibility of its playing an im 
portant part in the solution of the problem. It is in “Moral Re- 
construction which would cover two fields, Consumption and 


Production,” that he finds the remedy. “The positive issue of my 


Second Thoughts is that the present system is worth saving—not 
only for what it has done, but for the fact that, guided by con- 
scious moral purpose, it may be reconstructed to secure still higher 
ends. It is not a reconstruction of the economic life, but a re- 
construction of its motive.” 

The first needed change is in the consumer and here we have 
repetition of Ruskin’s teaching in by no means as stirring words. 
The second point of attack is the conscience of the employer who 
by industrial betterment work like that of the Cadburys and the 
Rowntrees and the Levers is “to take himself seriously as a servant 
of the community—as a professional man.” No wonder that his 
former student and biographer says somewhat sarcastically “all 
he asks for is—a moral revolution!” While noble in its tone and 
aspiration, charming in its statement, and sound enough so far 
as it goes, it must be said that the book does not add to its author’s 
reputation. He is perhaps more pessimistic than formerly as to 
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The justification for the appearance of this work will then depend 
upon our answer to certain questions. Does the book set forth 
clearly for the general reader, in untechnical terms, economic 
truth with more success than previous works? Does it better than 
existing books of its class deal with the ultimate ends of economic 
activities? Are these results, if secured, of sufficient importance 
to warrant an addition to the tiresomely long list of treatises? 

The answer to the first question seems to the reviewer to be 
clearly in the affirmative, so far as the greater part of the book 
is concerned. Even by one who has been teaching economics for 
a quarter century the chapters dealing with production, specula 
tion, competition, combination, money, banking, foreign trade and 
exchange, unemployment, are found fresh, clear, and seemingly 
well suited to the general reader. The brief treatment of value 
is satisfactory perhaps, but not better than that by some others. 
In the consideration of distribution the author seems in part to 
have forgotten his purpose; and, instead of a simple statement 
of the fundamental and less disputable facts and principles, to 
have thought best a consideration of conflicting wage theories and 
a critical discussion of some terms. Even where this is not true 
under distribution, there is no improvement in clearness and 
concreteness Over some existing works, as, not to cite others, Dr. 
Marshall’s Economics of Industry. All in all, however, the answer 
to the first question is in the affirmative. 

Still more decidedly must we say yes to the second question. In 
his later chapters, treating of the state and economic organiza- 
tion and of wealth and welfare, there is a keen and vital discussion 
of fundamental principles and the assumptions of the present 
economic organization. ‘The significance to the individual and 
society of private property and freedom of enterprise; the as- 
sumptions generally held regarding self-interest, survival of the 
fittest, and income as a measure of social service; the relations 
of wealth and welfare; the reaction of the distributive system on 
the kind of product and use of wealth; the materialistic tendencies 
of economic influence, and other topics, are suggestively examined. 


We have a radical protest from an economic point of view against 
much which is commonly taken for granted. Much of this has 
been said from the days of Ruskin, but perhaps nowhere in com- 
pact form have the ethical and political objections to the present 
economic system been more vitally urged. In places the point of 
view is fresh enough to be called original. 
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text has not yet been written, and probably will not be written 
until numerous trials have been made. Professor Towne’s book, 
intended for such beginners, is devoid of even a theoretical back- 
ground. It is almost entirely an analysis of present conditions 
ind problems, without reference to any general theories. Starting 
with the usual consideration of natural conditions and population, 
it takes up such problems as immigration, child labor, women in 
ndustry, sweating, labor organizations, and unemployment; then 
passes to the relative abnormal problems of crime, divorce, the 
liquor traffic, poverty, with special chapters even on the blind and 
the deaf, the feeble-minded and the insane; finally ending with 
hree chapters on the conservation movement. 

Such a purely factual text is not without its advantages, and 
f the teacher can furnish the background of theory necessary to 
knit the facts together, into something like a unified view of our 
social life, it may work well. Perhaps this view can be adequately 
furnished to the beginner by Professor Gillette’s primer on So- 
ology, which, unlike the previous book, is almost entirely con- 
fined to a statement of theory. A statement of theory within such 
brief compass must necessarily omit much, but the general view- 
point of the book is sound, and it is clearly and interestingly writ- 
ten. The two books might, therefore, be used together with 
idvantage by a teacher who knew how to combine them. They 
ire, at any rate, to be welcomed, as the more experiments we have 
in the making of texts for beginners the better. 

Cuarites A. 

University of Missouri. 


El Capitalismo y el Problema econémico. By Avcusto Pereyra 
Aucantara. (Barcelona: Comas y Portavella. 1914. Pp. 
114.) 

Spanish history has been so rich in episodes and institutions of 
more than ordinary economic interest that the existence of a 
thriving school of economic theory would seem to be almost in- 
evitable. Unfortunately, however, this has by no means been the 
case, Save for the brilliant group of eighteenth century thinkers, 
headed by Ustariz, Ulloa, and Campomanes, Spanish economic 
theorists of even ordinary caliber are very few, and the name of 
the present author can not be added to the list. 

He undertakes to evolve a “new theory of value and of money,” 
the originality of which is supposed to lie in an insistence upon 
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of Mr. Norman Angell’s economic doctrines. (London: King. 1916. 
2s, 6d.) 
\Miecrose, C. J. The data of economics. Expressly designed for the 
general reader. (London: Mitre Press. 1916. Pp. 388. 7s. 6d.) 
MukerJseEE, R. The foundations of Indian economics. (New York: 
Longmans. 1916. $3.) 
Parker, U. S. Elements of economics for high schools. (Quincy, 
[ll.: John Hall Prtg. Co. 1916. Pp. 234. $1.) 


John Ruskin and social ethics. Fabian biographical series, no. 6. 
Fabian tract no. 179. (London: Fabian Society. 1916. Pp. 24.) 


Economic History and Geography 
Commerce of Rhode Island, 1726-1800. Vol. II. 1775-1800. Col 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Seventh 
Series, Vol. X. (Boston. 1915. Pp. 501. $3.00.) 

The second volume of this important publication opens with the 
Continental Association of 1774 in full operation and with the 
effects of the Prohibition act beginning to be felt. Trade with 
Great Britain had practically stopped. A few communications 
regarding remittances are recorded, but goods had ceased to be 
shipped. During the Revolution, trade was limited to Spain and 
Portugal, Amsterdam and Hamburg, and to the foreign West 
Indies. There is one mention of an American order for British 
goods shipped by way of Amsterdam, but after 1780 that channel 
was closed by the war. As early as 1781, however, British firms 
began to negotiate for American trade. In May, 1783, “inter- 
course between Great Britain and America being now quite open,” 
one firm promises that orders from America “will be duly attended 
to.” Yet this promise has no fulfilment as far as this volume 
furnishes evidence. “All Europe seems at present much engaged 
in an attention to their commercial interests,” but English mer- 
chants are in a great state of uncertainty as to the issue, because 
“it is impossible to say what system may be adopted by this coun- 
try relative to commerce with America.” The question was not 
wholly a governmental one. Protheroe & Claxton wrote to 
Christopher Champlin in 1786: “Numberless have been the appli- 
cations made to us to ship goods to different parts of America, 
but hitherto we have declined executing a single order, knowing 
the difficulty people there must labour under of making their re- 
mittances.” Another firm wrote at the same time: “We have 
made a determination to open no new account with any person in 
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I acknowledge the stipulation agreed upon between us, at a period 
when the American flag was looked up to as a cover of a free and 
independent commerce by individuals of every nation; but in the prog- 
ress of my voyage and its event, so very far from that flag being useful 
to any purpose of mine, that in India I was constrained to relinquish 
it entirely; and at the instance of my friends and by the exertion of 
their interest in that country, I was permitted as a special favor and 
even then at heavy expense to assume the French. 

Cuartes M, AnpReEws. 
Yale University. 


Rural Economy in New England at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Percy We.ts Transactions 
of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 20. 
(New Haven: Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
1916. Pp. 158. $2.00.) 

It is with pleasure that we welcome this contribution to the 
economic and agricultural history of rural New England. For 
reasons needless to specify the features of New England’s agri- 
cultural economy have been given scant attention by historians 
and economists. Aside from Weeden and McMaster, Flint’s 
Eighty Years of Progress, Colman’s Agricultural Survey of 
Massachusetts, Carver’s summary in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture, a few monographs on colonial land tenure and related 
topics, and some fugitive government reports on specific agri- 
cultural industries, we have little or no careful writing on New 
England’s agricultural development. 

New England affords a rich field for such investigation: the 
sources of materials are especially fertile; the periods of develop- 
ment are very distinctly marked; and the characteristic agri- 
cultural industries either have established themselves with 
comparative permanence or have passed through all the stages 
from incipient struggle to successful enterprise to final decline 
and practical abandonment. 

The author in his analysis of New England’s rural economy 
recognizes three phases: (1) the self-sufficing stage that reached 
its best exemplification about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; (2) the period of transition to commercial agriculture, 
stimulated by the growth of manufactures, which continued down 
to its interruption by the Civil War; and (3) the period of decline 
extending from the Civil War to the end of the century, accom- 
panied by Western competition, abandonment of farms, emigra- 
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The Hudson Bay Road, 1498-1915. By A. H. De Tremavupan. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1916. Pp. xvi, 264. 


$2.50.) 


The author of this work is to be congratulated on the pains- 
taking thoroughness with which he has mastered and summarized 
the bulk of the abundant literature dealing with the exploration 
and development of the Canadian Northwest. The book, too, 
makes its appearance at an opportune moment, when the long 
desired and much discussed Hudson Bay Railway is at last on 
the way to completion. 

The declared purpose of the writer is “chiefly to tell of the 
country along the Hudson Bay Railway now under construction, 
of Hudson Bay, the Mediterranean Sea of North America, and of 
the resources to be found in Manitoba’s new territory, including 


the great inland sea on which it borders.” 


But the scope of the 
book is somewhat more comprehensive than is suggested by its 
title, even with this explanation. There are in all 21 chapters, 
with amplifications in 9 appendices. The first 6 chapters are 
levoted to the achievements of the early discoverers and explorers 
of Hudson Strait and Bay, and of the Northwest Territories 
generally, from the days of Cabot and Henry Hudson to those 
of Sir John Franklin: and other three chapters treat of Lord 
Selkirk and his Red River Colony; of the extension of Manitoba’s 
boundaries in 1912, which more than trebled the area of the 
former “postage stamp” province, carrying it north and north- 
east to the shores of Hudson Bay; and of the political organiza- 
tion of the added territory. All this, while certainly interesting 
from the historical standpoint, can yet hardly be described as 
essential to a study of the Hudson Bay route as a practical 
economic problem of today. The evidence on this subject is, 
however, well summarized in the remainder of the book (chs. 8 to 
15 and 18 to 21) which deals inter alia with the practicability 
of the route through the bay and strait, the history of the 
Hudson Bay Railway project, and the economic advantages to be 
expected from the opening up of this northern commercial route 
in view of the physical characteristics and immense natural re- 
sources of the district which it will serve. 

The testimony of many experienced navigators goes, on balance, 
to show that Hudson Bay and Strait can be safely navigated 
probably for four months—July, August, September, and Oc- 
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the Canadian Northwest. These, however, are but minor 
defects in an otherwise creditable work. 
ArcnH. B. Crark. 
University of Manitoba. 
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Batis, W. L. Egypt of the Egyptians. (New York: Scribners. 
1915. Pp. xvi, 266, illus.) 

Bose, S. Some aspects of British rule in India. Bulletin of the State 
University of Iowa. Studies in the social sciences, vol. V, no. 1. 
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Contains a chapter on Indian commerce and industry and one on 
igriculture and famine in India. 


Bovcner, C. S. The nullification controversy in South Carolina. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 39. $1.50.) 
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['o be reviewed. 

DantincerR, C. W. Pittsburgh: a sketch of its early social life. 
New York: Putnam. 1916. Pp. vii, 216. $1.25.) 

Located as it was on the main highway to the Mississippi Valley 
and at the head of navigation for travelers down the Ohio River, 
Pittsburgh early became an important trading center. With the 
beginning of the westward movement, after the conclusion of the 
French and Indian War in 1768, it sprang into prominence; and 
when this movement gathered full force after the War of 1812, 
Pittsburgh became one of the most important cities of the growing 
West. In this volume Mr. Dahlinger has described the development 
of schools, of newspapers and books, the nationality and character 
of the mixed population, the growth of political parties and the con- 
duct of campaigns, and other aspects of the social life of the people. 
It is largely biographical and relates interesting gossip about lead- 
ing citizens, some of whom came to be of national importance. 
The book is written in an entertaining style. It covers the half 
decade from 1760 to 1810. E. L. B. 

ForpuaM, M. A short history of English rural life; from the Anglo- 
Sazon invasion to the present time. (New York: Scribner. Pp. 
16, 183. $1.25.) 

Goutp, J. W. DuB. General report on Haiti to Messrs. Breed, Elliott 


ind Harrison, Messrs. P. W. Chapman and Company. (New York: 
Evening Post Pub. Prtg. Office. 1916.) 
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n the University of Nebraska. The author traces the passage of 
the holy day into the holiday among many savage and barbarian 
peoples. 

Wercetunp, A.M. History of the working class in France. (Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press. 1916.) 


Wittiams, J. B. A guide to some aspects of English social history, 
(750-1850. (New York: Columbia University. 1916. Pp. 149.) 


Wrono, LANGTON, and WALLACE, editors. Review of historical pub- 
itions relating to Canada. University of Toronto studies, vol. XX 
of publications of the year 1915. (Toronto: Univ. Toronto Press 
1916. Pp. xii, 224. $1.50.) 
The Baltimore book. Fifth edition. (Baltimore: Meyer & Thal 
heimer. 1916. Pp. 192. 25c.) 
Verico. A financial handbook. (New York: Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank. 1916. Pp. 45.) 


Philadelphia year book, 1917. In two volumes, English and Spanish. 
Philadelphia: Publication Office, 1010 Arch St. 1916.) 


Provvedimenti in materia di economia e di finanza emanati in Francia 
n sequito alla guerra Europea. Part I. August 1, 1914, to July 
81, 1915. (Rome: Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Com 
mercio. 1916. Pp. 368.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


NEW BOOKS 


Antrim, E. I. Fifty million strong; or, our rural reserve. (Van 
Wert, O.: Pioneer Press. 1916. Pp. vii, 152. 75c.) 


3owLEs, O. The technology of marble quarrying. Bulletin 106. 
Washington: Dept. of the Interior. 1916. Pp. 174.) 


aRVER, T. N. Selected readings in rural economics. Selections and 
documents in economics, edited by W. Z. Ripley. (Boston: Ginn. 
1916. Pp. 974. $2.80.) 

All the volumes in this series have been either used or carefully 
examined by the writer of this review, and in his judgment none 
is superior to this one in excellence, timeliness, or usefulness in 
connection with college instruction. The selections must be accepted 
as the best to be had; though some of them are only fair and a 
few are faulty. Some of the reprints are translations, which are 
generally not available in colleges of agriculture, and others come 
from sources found only in the most thoroughly stocked libraries 

The field covered includes general principles of rural economics, 
agricultural history (both European and American), land tenure (a 
study of both landownership and tenancy), agricultural labor, the 
farmer’s business (farm accounting, management, etc.), agrarian 
movements in the United States, rural organization and marketing, 
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the butter manufactured in the United States is made in codpera- 
tive creameries. 

After a description of the geographical distribution of butter- 
producing areas, including a historical view of the shifting of the 
ndustry, and an account of the progress made in dairy education, 
a valuable chapter is devoted to the grading and judging of but- 
ter. It is shown that butter was first classified according to its 
maker, then according to the locality where it was produced, and 
finally according to the process of manufacture. The develop- 
ment of commercial grades and the system of scoring on the basis 
of 100 points are well described. 

On the organization of the butter market, interesting historical 
facts are presented, the development of exchanges is described, 
the present methods of marketing butter are explained, and at- 
tention is given to the making and meaning of butter quotations. 
The value of this part of the monograph is greatly enhanced by 
the fact that the author has obtained first-hand information in 
the markets, rather than relying on printed sources. A valuable 
study of butter prices is also presented. The last two chapters 
are devoted to the adulteration of butter, the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, and the development of state and federal laws deal- 
ing with oleomargarine. The treatment of these subjects is ex- 
cellent. 

This monograph is a well executed piece of work in an important 
field, and on the whole it offers a comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. It is perhaps unfortunate that the author could not 
have done more first-hand investigational work in the leading dairy 
states of the Middle West, so as to have come face to face with 
some of the vital problems that the dairy industry is concerned 
with at present. Cream grading, state butter brands, conditions 
under which milk is produced and separated on the farm, and 
competition between the coéperatives and “centralizers,” are some 
of the topics that merit discussion in a treatise of this sort. 

Since the “centralizers” represent the most important develop- 
ment in butter manufacture during recent years, more might have 
been written of their history, their methods of buying cream, their 
methods of marketing, and the problems that they have raised. 
These creameries, many of which are very large ones, obtain their 
cream by express from great distances—sometimes from points 
as far distant as 300 or 400 miles. All of this cream is sour when 
it reaches the centralizers, and much of it is in bad condition. The 
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BryNerR, E. The garment trades. (Cleveland, O.: Cleveland Foun 
dation Survey Committee. 1916. Pp. 153. 25c.) 
Compton, W. The organization of the lumber industry, with special 


reference to the influences determining the prices of lumber in the 
United States. (Chicago: American Lumberman. 1916. Pp. x, 
153. $2.) 

Lutz. R. R. The metal trades. Cleveland, O.: 


tion Survey Committee. 1916. Pp. 129. 25c.) 


Cleveland Founda 


State of Washington timber workers’ employment guide, 1915-191¢ 
(Seattle, Wash.: Timber Workers’ Pub. Co. 1915. Pp. 127 


Transportation and Communication 
Studies in the Cost of Urban Transportation Service. By F. W. 
DoouirrLte. (New York: American Electric Railway Asso 
ciation. 1916. Pp. xxii, 467. $3.50.) 

A large amount of information is contained in this book. It 
treats many different phases of its subject from still more points 

‘f view. No one, unless possibly some street railway accountant, 
is likely to read it all. But as a source to turn to for materials 
it will be very useful to many. It is impossible in short space to 
give more than a general idea of the contents of its 467 pages of 
very fine print, which bristle with tables, charts, and diagrams. 

The origin of the book is interesting and gives it an excellent 
backing of authority. It is the result of the work of a “Bureau 
of Fare Research” organized under the direction of a committee 
of the American Electric Railway Association. Five well-known 
street railway managers sign the preface, endorsing the work of 
Mr. Doolittle and giving credit also to Mr. Edwin Gruhl as having 
“represented the committee in many of the conferences with Mr. 
Doolittle.” The compilation was made between May, 1914, and 
October, 1915, and all data are brought down as nearly as possible 
to date. It contains the results of some “special investigations,” 
but much of the material is collected from many sources in previous 
publications. 

One thing that may possibly surprise the reader is the general 
tone of optimism. While the common impression that street rail- 
ways have fallen on evil days is sustained by the showing that the 
capital invested pays less than 4 per cent (p. 71) ; that new capital 
is being had only at ever-increasing rates of interest on account 
of the increasing risks (p. 4); that the “jitneys” and other com- 
peting forms of transportation are cutting into the growth of 
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iniversity students in Milwaukee and in Cleveland. The general 
was to ascertain what constituted “satisfactory service.” 
Sometimes a little special pleading creeps in. There is much 
of this in the chapter on Competing Forms of Transportation, 
nd especially in connection with the “jitneys.” After proving 
at the jitneys are bad economically for the public as well as 
their operators, and giving no hint of a reason for their per- 
sistence and multiplication, the chapter ends with a eulogy of the 
relatively greater merits of the street cars. 
While most of the book is general, Part V, which deals with 
Regulation and the Cost of Service, is special. It contains a full 
story of the Cleveland Experiment and of the Milwaukee Ex 
periment, but set forth in a way to illustrate the principles in- 
volved. It may be that this part of the book is colored by the 
ittitude of mind of the author, though if so it is not apparent. 
The book is especially rich in materials for a study of the 
ethods of cost accounting. Statistical methods are very cleverly 
and effectively used. In this respect the chapters on Traffic Char 
icteristics, Traffic Survey, Traffic Observation, Application of 
l'raffic Data, and the Paying Haul are among the best, but there 
ire others that are good. 
The book seems to have been hurriedly thrown together. The 
English, although the meaning is usually clear, is not always well 


hosen. On the very first page, there are listed as “costs” 


items 
of interest called “returns.” Some of the tables lack the necessary 
legends for interpretation, the table on page 11 lacking any in- 
lication as to what the figures stand for. One can guess that they 
ire percentages, but one has to guess again what they are per- 
centages of. Also, we find material introduced that is not strictly 
pertinent. Thus, on pages 50 and 51 are charts showing the 
fluctuations in the average of hourly wages, without any hint that 
labor “costs” may fluctuate very differently. Yet these are little 
things. It is certain that every economist with any interest in 
this field at all must have this book where he can consult it. 
Cart C. PLEHN. 

University of California, 


Railway Monopoly and Rate Regulation. By Rosert James 
McFatt. Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, Vol. LXIX, No. 1. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 223. $2.00.) 

The chief work of railroad economists in the past has been in 
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earned increment. In other words he follows the principle laid 
lown by the Supreme Court in determining the present value. 

Having thus determined a fair value, which will be liberal enough 

ittract new capital, he proceeds to lay down the principle that 

ving wiped clean the slate we now proceed to add to this valua- 

n the investments made from time to time. The impracticability 

basing rates from year to year on the existing valuation is ob 

us. And yet, if the valuation theory is logically carried out 
rates will depend upon conditions which have no relevancy to 
transportation needs. For instance, if unit costs, ten years from 

ww, should be double what they are today a revaluation would 

necessary, and an illogical and uncalled-for adjustment of rates 
would have to be made. 

Dr. McFall’s theory is sensible. The railroads ought to be 
satisfied with such a basis. No other interest would attack it. 
For any revaluation would undoubtedly greatly increase the pres- 
ent valuation. 

His discussion of rates of return is equally admirable. We are 
rapidly getting away from the conception that a public utility 
is entitled only to a fixed maximum profit. Such a theory places 
. premium upon inefficiency and discourages enterprise. It ought 

to be applied even to local utilities. It can not be applied to 
transportation lines, for if a maximum rate of return is fixed for 
i line which is prosperous and well located, and rates are adjusted 
to give only this maximum return, other lines compelled to adopt 
such a rate basis may become bankrupt. This results in inade- 
juate railroad facilities and the restriction of traffic. 

If the actual investment in the future is to be the increment 
added to the present valuation, a vista of interesting questions is 
opened up as to the control which may properly be assumed by 
governmental authority over the issuance of securities. The 
author does not discuss this question, but the logic of his analysis 
leads to the conclusion that the public authorities are concerned 
only with the amount of money actually expended upon the trans- 
portation plant, and not with the price and nature of securities 
issued, a conclusion which is substantially that reached by the 
Railroad Securities Commission. 

In his last chapter Dr. McFall deals with the regulation of 
particular rates. He marshals the authorities who regard cost 
as the essential element in rate making. He seems to be somewhat 
unduly impressed by the weight of these distinguished authorities 
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yn vs. Pennsylvania Company, et al.; exhibits by the Pittsburgh 

al Operators Association. ( Washington: Frank J. Warne. 1916. 

Pp. 103. $10.) 

Warne. F. J. Before the Interstate Commerce Commission, I. & S. 
docket no. 774, bituminous coal to Central Freight Association terri- 


tory, and dockets no. 7662, 6951, 7089, 7371, 7667, 7668, 7669, and 


/ exhibits by the Pittsburgh Coal Operator’s Association. 
Washington: Frank J. Warne. 1916. Pp. 104-461. $50. ) 


List of references on railroad terminals. (Washington: Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 1916.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Course in Foreign Trade. Evwarp Ewrne Pratt, director. (New 
York: Business Training Corporation. 1916.) 
I. Economics of World Trade. By O. P. Austrx. (Pp. 141.) 
Il. The World’s Markets. From the Point of View of Amer- 
ican Exporters. By Evwarp Nevitte Vose. (Pp. 190.) 
lil. Export Policies. Part I. Determining Export Policies. 
By Epwarp Ewine Prarr. Part Il. Export Policies 
Employed in Certain Lines. By E. C. Porter and P. 
B. Kennepy. (Pp. 159.) 
IV. Export Houses. Part I. The Export Merchant. By Joun 
F. Fowrer. Part The Export Commission House. 
By C. A. Ricuarps. Part III. The Export For- 
warder. By Henry A. Tatzor. (Pp. 112.) 
\V. Direct Exporting. Presenting the Problems of the Ea- 
porting Manufacturer. By Wavrer F. Wyman. (Pp. 
136. ) 
VI. The Export Salesman. By Pav. R. Manony. (Pp. 108.) 
These are the first six volumes in a twelve-volume correspond- 
ence course for students planning to enter foreign trade. The 
first volume, Economics of World Trade, is evidently intended to 
irouse interest by stimulating the imagination of students. The 
introduction, written by Dr. Pratt, dwells chiefly upon the effect 
of the European war in creating an international point of view 
n the United States in making us realize that we are not an 
isolated nation. The remainder of the volume is primarily a state- 
ment of the magnitude of American industry and commerce and 
of the factors which have contributed to the growth of inter- 
national trade during the last century. Two pages are devoted 
to the tariff; and from the fact that imports and exports of the 
United States showed an enormous increase between 1870 and 
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In volume V, Direct Exporting, the organization of a manu- 
facturer’s export department and basic problems of business policy 
in direct exporting are analyzed with keen insight. In volume VI, 
The Export Salesman, salesmen are advised how to proceed in se- 
curing foreign business. 

Taken as a whole, the series is to be commended for its broad, 
practical point of view and especially for its emphasis upon the 
factors involved in the determination of business policies in for- 
eign trade. 

Metvin T. Coperanp. 
Harvard Unsversity. 


NEW BOOKS 


Benn, E. J. P. Trade as a science. (London: Jarrold. 1916. Pp. 
184. 2s. 6d.) 


Farrow, T. and Crorcu, W. W. The coming trade war. (London: 
Chapman & Hal]. 1916. 2s. 6d.) 


Fitsincer, E. B. Exporting to Latin America. A handbook for mer- 
chants, manufacturers and exporters. (New York: Appleton. 1916. 
Pp. xiii, 565. $3.) 


Jounson, E. R. and Huesner,G.G. Shipping. In its relation to our 
foreign trade. Seventh unit of a course in foreign trade. (New 
York: Business Training Corporation. 1916. Pp. 156.) 


Jones, C. L. Caribbean interests of the United States. (New York: 
Appleton. 1916. $2.50.) 


Just, C. F. Reprint of articles dealing with Russian trade. (Ottawa: 
Dept. Trade & Commerce. 1916. Pp. 97.) 


Macponatp, A. J. Trade politics and christianity in Africa and the 
East. (New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. xxii, 296. $2.) 


Wyman, W. F. Export trade—a profit maker. (New York: Business 
Training Corporation. 1916. Pp. 47.) 


British trade after the war. Summaries of evidence before the sub- 
committee on measures for securing the position, after the war, of 
certain branches of British industry. (London: King. 1916. 4d.) 


Marketing methods and salesmanship. Pt. 1, Marketing methods, by 
R. S. Butter. Pt. 2 Selling; Pt. 8, Sales Management, by H. F. 
De Bower and J. G. Jones. (New York: Alexander Hamilton 
Inst. 1916. Pp. xxii, 555.) 
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The book throughout is especially good for its abundant cita- 
tion of sources of authority. The notes should prove useful to 
the earnest student seeking further information along the line of 
any of the topics discussed. An ample index is also a helpful part 
of the work. 

Perhaps in places the discussion wanders rather widely afield. 
The treatment of the Clayton act of course has a bearing on in- 
dustrial bonds, the topic under which it is presented, but so have 
many other matters one would hardly think of going into at length 
n a book on bonds. The particular manner of the treatment of 
corporate reorganizations would fit a book on corporation finance 
rather better than a book on investments. Such discoursiveness is 
natural enough, however, in a field where the boundaries of the 
several lots are hardly yet surveyed. 

The chapter headings sufficiently indicate the field covered. 
They are: 1, The Field of Investment; 2, United States and 
Foreign Government Bonds; 3, State Bonds; 4, County, Municipal 
and District Bonds; 5, Steam Railroad Bonds; 6, Public Service 

7, Industrial Bonds. The book collects a 


vast amount of information on many topics, and will be useful 


Corporation Bonds; 


for reference after the original reading, and for those who do not 
read except by reference. The succinct and up-to-date statements 
of the history of the state debts, and the summary of numerous 
municipal defaults are examples of a large amount of matter use- 
ful for reference. 

Hastines Lyon. 


Holders of Railroad Bonds and Notes: Their Rights and Rem- 
edies. By Lovis Herr. (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1916. Pp. xvi, 419. $2.00.) 

The subject discussed in this book is one of great contemporary 
interest, not only to the practical investor but to the theoretical 
student of finance. The rights that are involved in the ownership 
of corporation liabilities are of so wide and varied a nature that 
they touch the extremities of mere statutory law and the most 
profound distinctions of modern economic theory. When a cor- 
poration is successful, one bond or note is better than another 
only in the amount of its income yield; but in the presence of 
threatened or actual bankruptcy, the question of income yield is 
insignificant compared to that of the relative priority of rights 
to the actual property of the bankrupt. In truth, there are two 
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struction of legal phraseology. Beginning way back in 1879, 
when the leading case of Fosdick v. Schall (99 U. S. 235) per- 
mitted a multitude of ordinary current claims to be interposed 
thead of mortgage bonds, down to last year, when the Denver & 
Rio Grande repudiated with impunity its guarantee of the West- 
ern Pacific bonds, there has been a decreasing respect for legal 
form and an increasing reliance on economic postulates. A bond 
may have all the strength of legal form and all the protecting 
provisions that a congress of jurists might inject into it, but if the 
railroad itself—the rails, the ties, and roadbed—has little earning 
power, the strength of legal phraseology does not help the bond- 
holder in the least. One may hazard the guess that there is no 
field of modern economic relations where legal phrases count for 
as little as in railroad reorganization; and as time passes their 
significance seems to become less. Even the ostensible rights of 
the holders of receivers’ certificates, which every one thought pro- 
tected by the mantle of the court, have been set aside by the 
exigencies of economic necessity (Atlanta, Birmingham and At- 
lantie case). 

Besides the author’s complacent confidence in legal fictions there 
ire two rather serious faults with the book—its dogmatic tone 
and the total absence of references. The reader is continuously 
surprised to find moot questions, particularly questions of priority 
of rights in the bankrupt estate, dismissed with a single categorical 
statement. One wishes they were so unequivocal and simple, for 
yme’s own peace of mind if for nothing more; but perhaps, after 
all, it is the eternally new and unexpected that gives that unsatis- 
fied fascination which goes with the study of reorganizations. The 
other fault, that of a complete absence of references, is inexcusa- 


} 


ble. Not a single case is cited nor a specific illustration referred 


to. The author has thus completely obliterated all means of 


following him beyond his own pages. 

The great value of the book is in the clearness of its style and 
the comprehensive character with which it surveys the legal as- 
pects of railroad bonds and notes. 

Artuer S. Dewine. 


NEW BOOKS 
3anBer, H. L. Making money make money. A primer of investing. 
(Chicago: A. J. Munson & Co. 1916. Pp. 315. $1.50.) 


Brisco, N. A. Fundamentals of salesmanship. (New York: Long- 
mans. 1916. $1.50.) 
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Kester, R. B. Problems and practice data for elements of accounting. 
New York: Columbia Univ. 1916. Pp. 75.) 

Knoeprer, C. E. Industrial preparedness. (New York: Engg. 
Mag. Co. 1916. Pp. 145. $1.) 

LAHY, J. Le systeme Taylor et la physiologie du travail profe ssionnel. 
Paris: Masson & Cie. 1916. Pp. x, 198. 4.50 fr.) 

Larson, C. W. Milk production cost accounts; principles and 
methods. (New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 1916. Pp. 60. 75c 
MacFartane, C. A. Principles and practice of direct advertising. 

Hamilton, O.: Beckett. 1916. Pp. 190. $1.) 
Manony, P. R. The export salesman. (New York: Business Train- 
ing Corporation. 1916. Pp. 108.) 


Moopy. J. Moody’s analyses of investments. Pt. 2, Public uilities 
and industrials. Seventh year. (New York: Moody’s Investors 
Service. 1916. Pp. 1876. $15.) 


Parkuurst, F. A. The predetermination of true costs and relatively 

true selling prices. (New York: Wiley. 1916. Pp. 96. $1.25.) 
To be reviewed. 


Ropins, K. N. Farm mortgage handbook. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page. 1916. Pp. 13, 241. $1.25.) 

Ropirnson, M. H. Organizing a business. (Chicago: LaSalle Exten. 
Univ. 1915. Pp. vi, 269. $2.50.) 

This is one of a series of texts for a correspondence course in 
business administration, and should be judged with reference to the 
purpose for which it was written. It is written in a readable style 
and there are, here and there, examples of illuminating phrasing 
which add greatly to the usefulness of a textbook of this type. To 
quote only one instance, a parallel is drawn (p. 19) between the sub- 
jects of commerce and transportation as follows: “Commerce trans- 
fers titles ; transportation distributes the goods.’’ The author has taken 
full advantage of the scope offered by the title assigned to him and 
has wandered over a wide field. As a result, odd bits of discussion 
of problems of industrial organization, economics, commercial law, 
1ccounting, and corporate finance, pass in kaleidoscopic review, with 
the emphasis chiefly on law and finance. The obvious suggestion 
occurs that the principles of organization might advantageously have 
been applied to the book. 

Some of the statements of facts are open to question. The 
standard manuals, for example, do not bear out the implication on 
page 45 that unlimited liability attaches to the shares of the Adams 
Express Company. The fact that a reputable trust company serves 
as registrar for a corporation by no means “guarantees” (p. 36) 
“that the reputation of the directors and the managers of the cor- 
poration are good, and that, in general, financial experts are willing 
to back the enterprise.” There is a satisfactory discussion in 
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Synopsis of decisions and recommendations relating to freight accounts. 
(Washington: Assoc. Am. Ry. Account. Officers. 1916. 75c.) 


Waker, F. R. Building costs and how to keep them. (Chicago: 
F. R. Walker, N. Mich. Ave. 1916. $2.) 


{ system of accounts for retail merchants. (Washington: Federal 
Trade Commission. 1916. Pp. 19.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

NEW BOOKS 
Davies, J. E. Trust laws and unfair competition. (Washington: 
Dept. of Comm., Bureau of Corporations. 1916. Pp. liv, 832. 40c.) 
[hough issued under date of March 15, 1915, this report has only 
recently appeared. It deals principally with the legislation and 
judicial decisions of the United States, and the chief foreign coun- 
tries, on industrial combinations and unfair competition. The report 
is a veritable compendium upon the subject, containing 830-odd 
pages and referring to no less than 1150 English, Colonial, and 
American cases; and, in addition, containing a brief review of the 
laws of combination and unfair competition in twelve of the leading 
European countries. The general plan followed throughout consists 
of a topical arrangement of subjects and a summary of all the im- 
portant cases bearing upon each subject, the arrangement being 
chronological so far as possible. As many cases involve more than 
one principle of law, it is common to find the more important cases 
referred to in several different connections. Chapter 1 traces briefly 
the history of anti-trust legislation in the United States; chapter 2 


~ 


deals with common law decisions; chapter 3 with federal anti-trust 
laws; chapter 4 with state anti-trust laws; chapter 5 with trust laws 
in foreign countries; chapters 6 to 10 with unfair competition; and 
chapter 11 with trade associations. An appendix contains the more 
important acts of foreign countries dealing with the subjects treated: 
such as the Canadian Combines Investigation act, of 1910; the Ger- 
man law concerning the sale of potash salts, of 1910; the Rumanian 
law dividing the output of oil among the various refiners; the Brazil- 
ian coffee valorization agreements and laws. 
Maurice H. Rosinson. 


Euricu, M. W. The law of promoters. (Albany, N. Y.: Bender. 
1916. Pp. 645. $6.50.) 


GeRSTENBERG, C. W. Problems in private finance. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1916. Pp. 88. 80c.) 


Insutt, S. Some comments on public-utility commissions and their 
relations with public-utility companies. (Chicago: S. Insull. 1916. 
Pp. 19.) 


Lyon, H. Corporation finance. Pt. II. Distributing securities, re- 
organization. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1916. Pp. 316.) 
To be reviewed. 
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Public utility reports annotated, containing decisions of the public 
service commissions and of state and federal courts. (Rochester, 
N. Y.: Lawyers Coép. Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. xlv, 1208. $5.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


in Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in America. 
By Greorce Goruam Groat. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1916. Pp. xv, 494. $1.75.) 

Professor Groat is a patient and painstaking collector of ma 
terials. In this volume are brought together in convenient form 

iny statements made by men holding conflicting points of view 
n regard to the ideals and methods of organized labor. Indeed, 
in parts of several chapters the parallel-column method might have 
been used to advantage. ‘The book should be classified as a source 
book in the study of organized labor—unfortunately without 
exact citation of the sources—rather than as a textbook. In the 
judgment of the reviewer, the chief value of the book will be for 
handy reference to the facts relating to the structure and policies 
of labor organizations in America. Viewed from this angle, the 
volume is a valuable addition to the literature dealing with the 
problems of organized labor. 

It is the expressed purpose of the author to limit the study to 
“organized labor.”” No discussion, for example, appears of such 
topics as child labor, immigration, sweated labor, or unemploy 
nent. However, one chapter is devoted to a presentation of wage 
theories, a subject certainly more foreign to the study of organized 
labor than any one of the topics just mentioned. And another 
chapter is headed Modern Industrialism. 

The book is divided into six “parts”: the background, the struc 
ture, collective bargaining, political activity, transitional stages, 
conclusion. As might be anticipated, Professor Groat’s best work 
is found in the discussion of the legal aspects of the strike and 
the boycott. His treatment of Revolutionary Industrial Unionism 
s likewise excellent. 

The author too frequently yields to the temptation of giving 
new definitions to quite generally accepted terms, or of using new 
names for certain phenomena. For example, the term “concilia 
tion” is used ordinarily to signify the intervention of a third party 
representing a private or public organization, in the case of an 
industrial dispute. For years the word has been thus used by the 
federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. Professor Groat arbitrarily 
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however, it is accurately stated that the first one was organized 
in Philadelphia in 1827. 

Frank T. Cartron. 
Albion College. 


lowa State Federation of Labor. By Loris Stuckey. Bulletin of 
the State University of Iowa. Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Volume LV, No. 3. (Lowa City: Published by the University. 
1916. Pp. 147.) 

Che primary aim of this monograph is to present the history, 
structure and government, the policies, and the influence of 

he Iowa State Federation of Labor. Seldom has the common 

wealth been taken as the unit for the study of trade unionism in 

\merica, but the author regards it as the logical area for the 


+} 


investigation of certain phases of the movement, and expresses 
he belief that a series of monographs will yet be written on or- 
ganized labor in the various states. He submits his study as a 
contribution to the history of the labor movement in one state, 
lowa. 

In the introduction, the writer briefly outlines the early strug- 
gles to secure a foothold. ‘Two distinct lines of development are 
ndicated: first, the origin and growth of local trade unions, and 
their affiliation with the national unions and with the American 
Federation of Labor; second, the rise and decline of the Knights 
of Labor in the eighties. 

Chapter 1 traces the history of the lowa State Federation. As 
in other states, the original purpose of the Iowa State Federation 
was to influence state and federal legislation. Annual conventions 
have been held since 1893, with one exception in 1896 when the 
convention had to be abandoned owing to the financial stringency 
of the period. The chief feature of these conventions seems to have 
been the long and comprehensive reports of the officers of the 
various committees, usually the legislative committee, the executive 
committee, and the delegate to the American Federation of Labor. 

At the Eleventh Annual Convention, in 1903, a resolution was 
presented calling upon the labor organizations affiliated with the 
state federation to use a portion of one meeting night each month 
for the study of social and political economics “‘so that remedies 
for the elimination of the evils resulting from our present system 
of active economics will be made clear”; but the resolution failed 
to secure the endorsement of the convention. 
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out success. For example, at the Twenty-second Annual Conven- 
tion in 1914 one resolution that aroused considerable debate aimed 
to put the federation on record as “unalterably opposed to any 
action of Congress in enacting any legislation that would in any 
way restrain, suppress, or stop the manufacture and sale of malted 
or spirituous liquors in any part of the United States.” The 
resolution was defeated by a vote of 69 to 38. The refusal to 
endorse this resolution was in accord with the consistent policy 
of the federation to hold itself aloof from partisan strife. The 
federation has steadfastly declined to take part in politics, ap- 
parently choosing to be an open forum and to preserve the free- 
dom of speech and thought of all its members rather than to take 
sides and to divide its forces. 

The leaders who have been responsible for the policies of the 
federation, have felt, first of all, that they must bring the various 
unions more closely together, and then consolidate their line by 
advocating those issues on which practically the entire member- 
ship could agree. 

Throughout the monograph, the author confines himself to a 
simple statement of fact and does not attempt to give a critical 
unalysis. There is nothing spectacular in the story, and it could 
be duplicated in any number of other states. The author in his 
final chapter concludes that “‘both consciously and unconsciously 
organized labor has exerted a considerable influence upon the his- 
tory of Iowa in recent years because of the fact that its leaders 
have been prominent in the formation and execution of the modern 


humanitarian and industrial problems of the state.” 


Kirex. 
University of Rochester. 


The Control of Strikes in American Trade Unions. By Grorce 
M. Janes. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series XXXIV, No. 3. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1916. Pp. vii, 191. $1.00.) 

This study of the restraint and discipline with which trade 
unions use their most effective militant weapon, the strike, is of 
timely interest in view of the oft recurring conflicts of labor and 

capital in the present period of general business prosperity. A 

comprehensive investigation is made of the regulations and prac- 

tices of national unions in the matter of strike control as disclosed 
in trade union documents, personal correspondence, and _ inter- 
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pliance with the rules, of the national union. Sympathetic strikes 
are an insidious form of independent strike. Three main forces 
making for the elimination of the illegal strike have been: (1) the 
growth of a national policy in regard to organization and bene- 
ficiary features, (2) the necessity of the enforcement of agree- 
ments with employers, and (3) the necessity of discipline to keep 
local unions from disruption and destruction through unwise and 
hasty strikes. Sixty national unions attempt to have a repre- 
sentative at each threatened or actual strike to take command of 
the situation, to compose differences and to keep the local members 
from falling apart in factional dissension and strife. The efficiency 
of the “deputy system” is attested by the fact that it is found in 
wide use and wherever the national union really controls strikes. 

Perhaps the largest factor of control is the centralization of 
the collection and payment of strike benefits in the hands of na- 
tional officers. Instead of the former dependence upon voluntary 
contributions or assessments of local unions after a strike has 
occurred, strike reserve funds have been established in some sixty- 
five unions. Tables are inserted in the chapter on strike benefits 
which show for some of the older unions the amount of strike re- 
serve funds and total benefits paid out over certain periods of 
years. Their chief significance is that they show the great cost 
of strikes to the unions. National rules govern the accumulation 
and distribution of strike benefits as to amount, conditions, and 
length of period of payment. It is the claim of some trade union- 
ists that strike reserve funds have the influence of decreasing 
strikes and of lessening failures. The power of sustaining mem- 
bers is the key to success in any strike. The provision of “the 
sinews of war” and the perfection of organization for inaugurating 
a successful strike may win at once the objects sought and thereby 
render its occurrence unnecessary. 

The author has made an informative presentation of the regula- 
tive machinery of trade unions for the successful initiation and 
management of strikes. He fails, however, to present any con- 
clusions concerning the social significance of complete control. 
Does it mean that the aims of trade unionism may be accomplished 
with a decreasing number of strikes and at much less social cost? 
Industrial peace is a goal of the future desired by all classes. The 
improved control of strikes in each of its phases must be of appre- 
ciable consequence in so far as it obviates industrial strife. <A 
summary or reasoned unifying of results is noticeably lacking; 
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great amount of experience that many of them represent and of 
the care spent in the preparation to make them practical. In the 


sections on “ventilation” 


and “temperature,” drafted for the 
manufacture and decoration of pottery in Great Britain and is- 
sued in 1914, one is particularly impressed with the practical ap- 
plication to which our most modern researchers in this field have 
been put. The compilers of the New York bulletin under “white 
lead” might well have included the French decree of July 10, 
1913, abolishing the use of white lead by painters, especially since 
a British report has recently advised similarly. 

The American, however, must first accept the logic that the 
only cure for civilization is more civilization, hence more regula- 
tions and more specific ones and their enforcement, as population, 
congestion, and stress increase. Flaring examples of our lack are 
the Iroquois, Triangle, General Slocum, Eastland, and similar 
holocausts. In spite of these, we continue to hear industrial man- 
agers protest loudly against the “oppressive” laws and regulations 
of industry in this country. But with the non-prevention of these 
extreme disasters, one may only conjecture what the situation 
must be in the field of the more slowly progressive industrial haz- 
ards such as fatigue, ventilation, illumination, etc. The solution 
appears to be the “get-together” committees of employers, em- 
ployees, and experts to draft suitable rules and regulations. An 
illustration is the New York Industrial Code, which to date has 
grown quite extensive and is a model for others. 

Publicity given to foreign regulations such as these should be 
greatly extended, even to inclusion in trade and commercial jour- 
nals, for by no more feasible method, probably, can industrial 
America come to heed and to compete with the great efficiency and 
economy of the systems abroad. 

Emery R. Hayuurst. 

Ohio State University. 


NEW BOOKS 
Barnett, G. E. and McCase, D. A. Mediation, investiqation, and 
arbitration of industrial disputes. (New York: Longmans. $1.25.) 


M. and Wituits, J. H., editors. Personnel and emplor 
ment problems in industrial management. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Science. 1916. Pp. viii, 236.) 


Butter, C. V. Domestic service. An enquiry by the Women’s In- 
dustrial Council. (London: Bell. 1916. Pp. 148. 1s. 3d.) 
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tions of war with an appendix on training of munition workers. 
London: King. 1916. Pp. 94.) 

Statistics of industrial accidents, 1914. (Albany: N. Y. Dept. Labor. 
1916. Pp. 77.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Principles of Money and Banking. A Series of Selected Materials 
with Explanatory Introductions. By G. Movutron. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. xl, 
502. $3.00.) 

Exercises and Questions for Use with “Principles of Money and 
Banking.” By G. Movutron. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 95. 50 cents.) 

Readings in Money and Banking. By Curester Artuur 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 845. 
$2.10.) 

Since the panic of 1907 there has been a sustained interest in 
the subject of money and banking in the United States. Follow 
ng the panic, the investigations and the report of the National 
Monetary Commission, the discussion of the finally rejected Aldrich 
scheme, the enactment of the federal reserve law, and the strain 
that the outbreak of the Great War placed upon the American 
financial structure combined to keep the subject constantly before 
the American public. This unusual combination of circumstances 
stimulated an extraordinary demand for books and for articles 
discussing the numerous aspects of the problem, and as is usually 
the case under such conditions, there resulted an even more ex 
traordinary increase in supply. 

Heretofore books on money and banking have been constructed 
on more or less conventional lines. One knew fairly well about 
what to expect. ‘Today, however, the individual contributions to 
the literature are more specialized, and while they are in conse- 
quence more thorough, taken together they are entirely too com- 
prehensive for class-room or for general use. Hence there has 
been felt a need for broadly selected readings, supplying the neces- 
sary descriptive and illustrative material and at the same time 
indicating the fundamental principles according to which such 
material might be interpreted. The two books under review aim to 
supply this need. 

In achieving their purpose, however, the two books follow dif- 
ferent paths. Professor Moulton’s book is divided into two main 
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alone, however, includes selections on coédperative credit and on 
investment banking. On the other hand, Phillips gives six chap- 
ters to foreign banking while Moulton gives practically nothing. 
Phillips also has an interesting chapter on the Great War in rela 
tion to banking and finance. 

The choice to be made between the two books depends upon 
what one thinks a book of readings ought to comprise. If one 
favors a large number of loosely connected selections the choice 
would devolve upon Moulton. If, on the other hand, one prefers 
something more organic and more closely knit together, Phillips 
would be preferred. The reviewer believes that for class-room 


purposes the two books can be used with advantage to supplement 


each other. Outside of the class room both would have to be used 
in connection with a good text. 

EvcGene E. 
‘olumbia University. 
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Arcorn, E. G. The duties and liabilities of bank directors. Third 
edition, revised. (Indianapolis: U. S. Bank Note Co. 1916. Pp. 
167. $1.50.) 


Biancuet, A. and Direvponné, A. Manuel de numismatique francaise. 
Vol. II, Monnaies royales francaises depuis Hugues Capet jusqu’a 
la Revolution. (Paris: Picard. 1916.) 


Foes, L. A. Bankers’ securities against advances. (London: Pit 
man. 1916. Pp. 115. 5s.) 


Fowter, C. N. An American banking system, from “National issues 
of 1916.” (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 225. $1.) 


Myrick, H. The federal farm loan system, new method of farm 
mortgage finance, under national supervision. (New York: Orange 
Judd Co. 1916. Pp. 239. $1.) 


Newetit, E. F. The dated Alexander coinage of Sidon and Ake. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. 72. $3.) 


Patrerson, E. L. S. Notes on foreign exchange and a glossary of 
financial terms. (Toronto: Shaw Corres. School. 1916. Pp. 236.) 


Venn, T. J. United States half cents; a treatise on the interesting 
copper coins struck by the United States government, with various 
periods of intermission, from 1793 to 1857. (Chicago: The author, 
2034 Lane St. 1916. Pp. 24. 50c.) 


Wirners, H. Jnternational finance. (New York: Dutton. 1916. 
Pp. 183. $1.25.) 
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“complete” as to the political side of the movement. Perhaps it 
would be too much to demand that it might have contained more 
concerning the disciples of Henry George and their writings. 

The first chapter of the book gives in very brief compass, far 
too brief for thoroughness, an outline of the “anticipations of 
Henry George’s ideas.” 

The best part of the book seems to be that wl ich sets forth the 
economic background from which Henry George drew so many of 
his ideas. It deals with the economic life of California between 
1858 and 1877. It is a period the record of which is almost as 
useful for the economist as the experimental laboratory is to the 
chemist. For the “argonauts” were adapting their institutions 
to new lands and new condition and tried many experiments and 
expedients. ‘The confusion as to land titles, the rush of settlers 
impatient at any obstacles which stood in their way to acquire 
property, the more impatient because the obstacles were “foreign” 
and based on Spanish and Mexican laws and customs with which 
they were unfamiliar, the sudden rise of land values, “unearned 
increments” growing overnight, the bloody and legal fights be- 
tween the squatters and the holders of the “grants,” all these were 
conspicuous facts in California in Henry George’s day. Whether 
the “‘eestatic vision” (p. 45) from the hilltop back of Oakland is 
a rhetorical afterthought or not, these stirring facts might well 
have sown in a “brooding mind” like George’s the root ideas of 
Progress and Poverty. At all events they furnished him the illus- 
trations. 

The account of the “land question” in California is slightly 
marred by a willingness to pass judgment on the merits of disputes 
on which history has not yet had its final say. These judgments 


although sustained by citations from contemporary historians may 


be in error, but whether so or not they were not necessary to the 
narrative. 

The reception of Progress and Poverty, the rapid rise of Henry 
George from an obscure printer to “the distinguished author,” his 
branding as a “dangerous, socialistic-minded citizen,” the New 
York mayoralty campaigns, the episode of Father Glynn and the 
“New Crusade,” the split with the labor party, the “invasion of 
Delaware,” are topics that are especially well handled. Less in- 
cisive is the presentation of the history of the Fels Fund and 
accompanying activities, especially the Oregon campaigns. If, for 
example, as is pertinently stated (p. 207) the Fund propaganda 
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being disastrous to the whole life of China in its material, intel- 
lectual, political, and moral aspects, without even the merit of 
benefiting the foreigner, upon whose commercial interests in China 
it reacts almost as disastrously. 

China is deprived of revenue desperately needed, by the mainte 
nance, through treaties, of duties on exports and imports extremely 
low, nominally 5 per cent (without distinction between necessities 
and luxuries, raw materials and finished products), and on the 
whole much less than 5 per cent as a result of price changes 
through some decades. British, French, Russians, and Japanese 
have extorted a further reduction at certain frontiers. Thus it 
comes about that in 1911, for example, the total revenue from im- 
port duties amounted only to $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 (U. S. 
gold). As Mr. Chu wisely remarks, the aim of China’s tariff is 
neither protection nor revenue but only the receipt of revenue 
sufficient to pay part of her obligations to foreign creditors. 
Treaties with foreign powers, extorted by military force, have 
further brought it about that, on goods transported from place 
to place within Chinese territory, the foreigner is much less heavily 
taxed than his Chinese rival. By a similar singular discrimination 
foreigners are permitted to carry on manufacture or trade at cer- 
tain designated places with approximate or entire exemption from 
the taxes to which the native man of business is subject. 

The inability of the Chinese government to make use of what 
is in other countries a chief source of revenue has been a principal 
contributing cause of the poverty which defeats or impedes all 
projects of reform. As a result, in large part, of treaties extorted 
by military force and preventing the imposition of proper 
taxes it is impossible to abolish other harmful taxation (es- 
pecially the inland duties harmful to trade), since no revenue 
from any source can be spared; or to reform the judiciary and de- 
velop the systems of education and transportation, since these 
improvements are expensive; or to make honesty in the civil service 
practicable by paying adequate salaries. By this sacrifice of 
China’s welfare the foreigner attains whatever commercial advan- 
tage may be expected to result from a system which cripples the 
government and stifles the economic growth of a customer nation. 

Dr. Chu’s historical and critical discussion of this matter is 
eminently fair, with due acknowledgment of China’s share of fault, 
but it is also keen and enlightening. His argument for freedom 
of trade in China is especially striking—to the effect that the 
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Rummine, T. W. Tazation in a nutshell. (London: Sutton. 1916. 
6d.) 

Wuite, J. D. A scheme for land-value taxation. (London: King. 
1916. Pp. 16. 38d.) 


Comparative salary data; obtained from the payrolls of fourteen cities 
in the United States, forty-eight private establishments in Phila- 
delphia and salary standardizations of seven American cities for 
one-hundred and twenty-eight positions in municipal service. (Phila- 
delphia: Bureau Munic. Research. 1916. Pp. 76.) 

Financial statement of the budget, 1916-17, with statement of rates 
of income tax and super tax. (London: King. 1916. 8d.) 


The Fitch record of government debts. (New York: Fitch Pub. Co. 
1916. Pp. 312. $10.) 


Taz law of the state of New York; being |. 1909, chap. 62, entitled 
“An act in relation to taxation, constituting chapter sixty of the con- 
solidated laws,” with all amendments made at the legislative session 
of 1916. (New York: Baker, Voorhis. 1916. Pp. 263. $1.50.) 


Population and Migration 
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BironveLt, G. Le probléme de la population, conférence. (Paris: 
Lethielleux. 1916. 0.60 fr.) 


Branpt, L. Facts about the death-rate. Twenty-seven diagrams with 
descriptive text. (New York: School of Philanthropy. 1916. 
Pp. 45.) 


FonkaLtsrup, A. O. The Scandinavian-American. (Minneapolis: 
K. C. Holter Pub. Co. 1915. Pp. 167. 75c.) 


Give, C. De la reconstitution de la population frangaise. (Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1916. 1.50 fr.) 


Horrman, F. L. The mortality from cancer throughout the world. 
(Newark, N. J.: Prudential Press. 1915. Pp. 826. Gratis.) 


Declining birth-rate; its causes and effects. Being the report of and 
the chief evidence taken by the National Birth-rate Commission. 
(London: Chapman & Hall. 1916. Pp. xiv, 450. 10s. 6d.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 


BioomFiELD, M. Readings in vocational guidance. (Boston: Ginn. 
1916. Pp. 738. $2.25.) 


Brannt, L. Facts about tuberculosis. Twenty-one diagrams with 
brief descriptive tert. Studies in social work no. 8. (New York: 
School of Philanthropy. 1916. Pp. 39.) 
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corporated in 1915, it started out with a twofold purpose: (1) To 
get things done for the community through codperation with public 
officials, by increasing efficiency and eliminating waste. (2) To 
serve as an independent, non-partisan agency for the purpose of 
keeping the public in touch with the city’s business. The bureau 
assumed from the first that men in the public service will do their 
work faithfully and well, if they are not hampered by conditions 
that should not exist. Consequently, it planned to help public 
officials remove these handicaps so that they may be as free to 
introduce efficient methods as private officials are. 

The first step in this constructive program was a careful, com- 
prehensive analysis of the city government by a group of specialists 
representing the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, for the 
purpose of furnishing the people of Rochester with accurate in- 
formation about their city’s affairs. 

The most important chapter of this report contains a valuable 
Summary of Suggestions, some of which can be made effective with- 
out a change in the city charter and others that will require a char- 
ter amendment before they can be adopted. In the succeeding 
chapters there is a detailed description of each of the municipal 
departments, with particular reference to budget methods, contracts 
and supplies, the Department of Public Safety—comprising the 
Bureaus of Police, Fire, and Health—the Department of Charities, 
the Department of Public Works, the Department of Engineering, 
and Parks and Playgrounds. 

Although many serious defects are brought to light in the course 
of the investigation, the report is most severe in its criticism of the 
Department of Public Works and the Department of Charities. 
When we have read chapter after chapter of shortcomings and fail- 
ures, and then turn to the general conclusions, we are indeed sur- 
prised to find this extremely significant statement: 

“Rochester holds to the old style of charter—a mayor and a 
council made up of twenty-three members, one from each ward. 
The New York Bureau of Municipal Research has made administra- 
tive studies in some fifty different local governments and compre- 
hensive studies of twenty-five city governments, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that Rochester still retains the old type of organization, 
the results and conditions which were found there are superior to 
those which have been found in any other city.” 

With this useful source of information to draw upon, the Roches- 
ter bureau will now strive to get the city administration to follow 
many of the suggestions which the New York bureau makes. The 
local organization is financed for the next five years by Mr. George 
Eastman, while the general supervision of the work is in the hands 
of eleven prominent business and professional men of Rochester 
who form the board of trustees. 

Kirk. 
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ance, would accept this definition. Indeed, the courts have some- 
times refused to accept such a definition of fire insurance. It is 
stated (p. 7) that the “insurance companies frequently put up 
large sums of money as a guarantee of their good faith in carry- 
ing out their contracts”; and (p. 8) “that stock companies are 
required to have a cash capital in order to guarantee the carrying 


out of their contracts.” 


It is not the capital stock contribution 
even in stock companies which is of chief significance in the pro- 
tection to policyholders. The capital stock, either of life or fire 
companies, is usually an insignificant sum in comparison to their 
total liabilities. It is the reserve which is required to be set aside, 
ind the valuation of the assets under the regulations of the states 
ind other regulatory laws which gives the real guaranty to policy- 
holders. The capital fund becomes of significance only at times 
of crises in the history of the companies, as, for example, when 
. conflagration occurs. 

In the chapters on the History of Fire Insurance a fruitless 
effort is made to trace insurance back to the code of Hammurabi. 
Modern business institutions are in almost every instance a product 
of modern times, and insurance is no exception to the general rule. 
The history of fire insurance in the United States is divided into 
four periods: Formation time, 1721-1835; reservation, 1835- 
1866; coéperation and rates, 1866-1911; growth of government 


insurance, 1906 to the present. The logic of such a division is 
very questionable. Reservation no more characterizes the period 
1835-1866 than it does the present period. The period 1866-1911 
is called “coéperation and rates,” yet the author states (p. 59) 
that “the period covered from 1874-1880 is known as the time of 
demoralization.”” Demoralization and coédperation are usually 
considered mutually exclusive, and as a matter of fact much of 
the period 1866-1911 was characterized by rate wars and rate 
cutting and little coéperation among fire insurance companies. 
In the chapter on rates a few pages are devoted to the Mercan- 
tile and Dean schedules now in general use, and almost twice as 
many pages to a proposed system of rating which has not been 
applied in practice. The author seems to think that rates based 
upon experience will be superior to the present systems, chiefly 
because there will be in the experience rates no arbitrariness or 
judgment. Whatever may be the merits and need of an experience 
system of rate making, there will be in any such system elements 
of judgment and arbitrariness. The fire insurance rate is a price 
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the United States Public Health Service in many statements have 
gone on record in favor of compulsory health insurance. The 
fact that the chief of that important influential and popular 
branch of the national government at the time of the appearance 
of this study happened also to be the president of the American 
Medical Association, and soon after, in his presidential address 
before the annual convention of the association in June of the 
irrent year, advocated compulsory health insurance, further 
emphasizes the numerous branches of the useful work the study 
had already accomplished. 

Because of this official standing, and also perhaps because of 
he opportunities for wide and free distribution which are avail 
ible to government documents, the study of Dr. Warren and 
Mr. Sydenstricker has already succeeded in doing a very great 
mount of publicity work. It was the most quoted and perhaps 
the most widely read of all the propaganda publications on health 
insurance which appeared during the last year. 

Before the detailed questions of ways and means are ap 
proached. a he ring for the gene ral ide a of a proposed reform 
must be obtained. The pamphlet is not so much a study of health 
insurance as an existing institution in its effects upon public 
health, as an argument for health insurance with reference to the 
public health problems which are largely incidental. 

This appears very clearly from the table of contents. After 
. brief reference to some general estimates as to the prevalencs 
ind cost of sickness among wage-workers (estimates which un 
fortunately have been given too great a publicity by proselytes 
and have opened a line of attack to opponents), the authors 
discuss the conditions causing sickness among wage-workers, such 
as occupational diseases, irregularity of employment, unhealthful 
conditions of living, economic status of wage-workers, etc., and 
thus the general thesis of a relationship between poverty and 
disease is established. 

Following this, the responsibilities for conditions causing 
disease are taken up, with the obvious purpose of establishing a 
division of responsibility between employer, employee, and th« 
state, as a basis for a division of costs in accordance with the 
British practice and the standards of the American Association 


for Labor Legislation. This is the largest part of the study. 
The final section (pp. 53-68) entitled, “Health insurance: a 


health measure,” contains a brief outline of a health insurance 
scheme. 
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nection with the study of the real wages. In quoting the “index 
of real wages,” 1900-1912, as constructed by me’, the authors 
state: “Thus the tendency towards exaggeration of the upward 


trend of wages is evident, since a large number of purely skilled 


trades are included and many of the most extensive unskilled and 
poorly paid industries are omitted” (p. 5, note). 

This is a common statistical misunderstanding. It is evidently 
assumed that the wages of skilled trades have increased more 
rapidly during the twelve years than the wages of unskilled labor. 
Without statistical evidence such an assumption is unjustified. 
The writers were possibly misled by the subconscious suggestion 
that “higher wages” are the same as “wages getting higher.” 

From the point of view of constructive legislation the most 
valuable suggestions of the authors are those which aim towards 
some plan of close coéperation between the new insurance carriers 
to be created and the existing public health agencies, which have 
shown such splendid development not only in the federal govern 
ment but also in several states. In such codperation may be found 
a new and powerful lever for raising the general standards of 
public health. 

I. M. Rusinow. 


San Francisco, California. 


NEW BOOKS 


Barrére, B. L’assurance sur la vie, moyen de crédit. (Paris: Fonte- 
moing. 1916. Pp. 102. 2.50 fr.) 


Breartey, H. C. Fifty years of civilizing force; an historical and a 
critical study of the work of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. (New York: Stokes. 1916. Pp. 340. $2.50.) 


Brooks, C. E, Life insurance for professors. A study of the problem 
of protection for the families of salaried men. (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1916. Pp. 30. 25c.) 

This reprint of pages 83-113 of volume 4, number 2, of the 
University of California Publications in Economics is of particular 
interest in connection with the so-called Confidential Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation relative to their plan for changing from a 
pension to an insurance-investment basis. So serious is the question 
of insurance, investment, and pension for the college professor that 
this work by Brooks should have widespread and careful considera- 
tion. The author distinguishes sharply between insurance and in- 
vestment, and this distinction should be made much more thoroughly 
than it is by the Carnegie Foundation. He points out that life in- 


1 AmeRICAN Economic Review, vol. IV (Dec., 1914), pp. 793-817. 
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Unemt loyment insurance. Decisions given by the umpire respecting 
claims to benefit. Vol. 2, nos. 501-1000. (To April 22, 1916.) 
London: Wyman. 1915. Pp. 429.) 


Workmen’s compensation law of the state of Ke ntucky, April, 1916. 
Workmen’s compensation law of the state of Maryland, May, 1916. 
New York: toy Press. i916. Pp. 39, 44. 25c. each.) 


Workmen’s compensation law of the state of New York. Revised with 
amendments, May, 1916. (New York: G. I. Wilson & Sons. 1916 


Pp. 68. 25c.) 


Pauperism and Charities 
NEW BOOKS 


Butter, A. W. Indiana. A century of progress. A study of the de- 


velopment of publ c charities and correction. 1790-1915. 


apolis: Board of State Charities 1916. Pp. 154.) 


(Indian 


Devine, E. T. J auperism: an analysis. Studies in social work, no. 9, 


New York: N. Y. School of Philanthropy. 1916. Pp. 19. 10c.) 
Hecut, S. and Hocurexuper, J. Charity inspector and social investi- 
yator: examination instruction; a course of instruction for candidates 


for institutional inspector, social inve stiqator, inspector State Board 


of Charities, charity applic ition investigator, etc. (New York: 
Civil Service Chronicle. 1916. Pp. 148. $3.) 
Locu, C. S. Charity and social life. A short study of religious and 


social thought in relation to charitable methods and institutions. 


London: Macmillan. 1916. 6s 


Committee on unemployment and relief. Re port. (Denver, Col.: The 
Committee. 1916. Pp. 47 


Forty-fourth annual report the L. G. B., 1914 175. Part | Id 
ministration of the poor law, of the unemployed workmen act, and 
of the old-age pensions acts. Cd. 8195. London: Wyman. 1916.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
The Next Step in Democracy. By R. W. Seviars. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 272. $1.50.) 

This is a book of considerable interest; not because it makes 
iny specific contribution to socialist theory, but because it shows 
the point of view of a professor of philosophy who is something 
of a sociologist and economist as well and is able to correlate his 
knowledge in a very effective way. 

Like most intellectuals, Professor Sellars may be classed as a 
revisionist, although he does not seem to care whether the char- 


icteristic Marxian theories are revised or discarded. Indeed, he 
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nationalism has not sufficiently considered the hindrances due to 
race and environment, the inertia of mankind, and the slow move- 
ment of evolution. Still, social changes take place with compara- 
tive rapidity now-a-days, and there is reason to hope that in the 
course of time democracy will prevail in most if not all countries, 
ind that there will be a gradual reorganization of society in the 
direction of the socialist ideal. This, presumably, is the next step 
in democracy indicated by the title of the book. 
J. E. LeRossienot. 

University of Nebraska. 


NEW BOOKS 


BoutancEr, O. L’internationale socialiste a vécu. (Paris: Ollen- 
dorff. 1916. 3.50 fr.) 


Gesuarp, H. (Edited by L. Smrru-Gorpvon.) Codperation in Finland. 
(London: Williams & Norgate. 1916. 4d.) 


Gorpon, F. G. R. The case against municipal ownership. (Haver- 
hill, Mass.: Record Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 55. 25ce.) 

Hurcuinson, R. H. The “socialism” of New Zealand. (New York: 
New Review Pub. Assoc. 1916. Pp. x, 155.) 

Martiarp, C. Le socialisme et la reconstitution intégrale de la France. 
(Paris: Attinger. 1916. 1 fr.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 
NEW BOOKS 


Bowtey, A. L. The nature and purpose of the measurement of social 
phenomena. (London: King. 1916. 3s. 6d.) 


Brooke, Stokes & Co. Comparative railroad statistics. (Philadelphia: 
E. S. Paret & Co. 1916.) 

Dusun, L. I. Vital statistics in relation to life insurance. (New 
York: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 1916. Pp. 8.) 


FraNkeEL, L. K. and Dusuin, L. I. Heights and weights of New York 
City children 14-16 years of age. A study of measurements of boys 
and girls granted employment certificates. (New York: Metro- 
politan Life Ins. Co. 1916. Pp. 53.) 


Witsur, C. L. Federal registration service of the United States: its 
development, problems, and defects. (Washington: Bureau of the 
Census. 1916. Pp. 86.) 


General statistics of cities: 1915. Including statistics of governmental 
organizations, police departments, liquor traffic, and municipally 
owned water supply systems, in cities having a population of over 


$0,000. (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1916. Pp. 185.) 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


Sourn AmericaN LumBer Markets. The first note of optimism 
n the dismal tune to which American lumber interests have been 
listening for the past few years has been struck in two reports issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, and known as Special Agents Series Num 
bers 112 and 117, entitled respectively Lumber Markets of the East 
Coast of South America (pp. 121) and Lumber Markets of the West 
and North Coasts of South America (pp. 148). The author of each 
s Mr. Roger E. Simmons. The investigation treats individually all 
the important South American countries. 

There has been a notable lack of authentic information in the United 
States, even among lumbermen, as to actual conditions in South Amer- 
ica, the general impression being that only a small market is possible 
due to the facts that the southern continent is well supplied with cheap 

bor and an abundance of native forests. These reports ought to 
go a long way toward dispelling such notions by giving concrete tn 
formation covering the multiple “‘kinds, dimensions, costs, prices, uses, 
ete., of imported lumber’; by calling attention to such special lumber 
products as flooring, ceiling, boxes, shooks, doors, windows, barrels, 
lath, and poles; by discussing present trade methods; and, finally, by 
suggesting new ways for American trade expansion. Mr. Simmons’ 
study reveals that while South American countries are rich in standing 
timber yet large areas are so disadvantageously located that the cost 
of logging is prohibitive and a great part of the more accessible wood 
is inferior to that imported. 

The United States supplies the bulk of foreign woods, the Southern 
yellow pine dealers being the chief shippers to the east coast, and the 
Douglass fir (pino de Oregon) men to the west and north coasts. But 
the same old story of careless handling of exports and ignorance of 
South American ways, so painfully evident in other industries, ap- 
parently holds true in the lumber trade, for Mr. Simmons found that 
“a conspicuous feature of the yellow pine business is the frequency 
of claims and controversies over measurements.’’ Our Northwest ship- 
pers have been more careful in filling orders but they have failed to 


appreciate the possibilities of developing trade and appear to have 


little knowledge of actual business conditions as is seen by the fact 


that in all his researches on the east coast the author came across only 
one piece of advertising for Douglass fir, and this was practically 


valueless because it was printed in English. 
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concerning the Navigation Laws of the United States and the five 
leading foreign maritime countries, and another on the methods of 
Government Aid to Merchant Shipping in the United States and abroad 
(Special Agents Series, Nos. 114, 119; pp. 190, 265; 20c., 25c.). Both 
volumes were prepared by Mr. Grosvenor M. Jones, Commercial Agent 
of the Bureau, although in the preparation of the report on Navigation 
Laws he was in collaboration with the Bureau of Navigation and the 
Steamboat-Inspection Service. 

The report on Navigation Laws is especially welcome because it 
contains much information on a technical subject concerning which 
little authentic data had previously been published. The general 
Navigation Laws of the United States, 1915 edition, as published by 
the United States Bureau of Navigation, comprises a volume of 585 
pages. Shipping men had frequently expressed a desire that these 
laws be simplified in some way so that those against or in favor of 
whom they apply might know exactly what to expect. More serious, 
however, is the charge—frequently made—that the navigation laws of 
the United States are more severe than those of competitive foreign 
countries, and that therefore they constitute a burden on such Amer- 
ican shipping as is engaged in the foreign trade. 

This report on Navigation Laws neither upholds nor disproves ex- 
plicitly the charge of unreasonable burden. It, however, places before 
Congress and all those interested a compact statement of the contents 
of the main navigation statutes of the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, Norway, France, and Japan. The navigation laws of each 
of these countries are divided into nineteen groups, six of which in- 
clude the laws affecting the vessel, and thirteen of which include those 
affecting the officers and the crew. First the laws regulating the 


registry of vessels are described for each of these countries; then 


those concerning the measurement of vessels, construction and equip- 


ment of vessels, inspection of vessels, loading of vessels, and tonnage 
dues. The laws affecting officers and crew are similarly divided as 
follows: nationality of officers; nationality of crew; number of officers ; 
number of crew; age, physical condition, ability, and experience of 
officers and crew; shipping agreements; wages; provisions and water 
for crew; quarters for crew; hours of labor; hospital accommodations 
on vessels; and desertion. The report also contains a statement cover- 
ing the administration of the navigation laws in the six countries; 
various appendixes concerning measurement rules; another on ship 
classification societies; and a detailed bibliography. 


The report as a comparative study is of real value to such readers 
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cited as evidence that direct government aid is ineffective. France, 

has so frequently been done, is given as the cardinal example of 
ie failure of direct government aid in a country where economic con- 
tions do not in themselves lead to an increasing merchant marine. 
Does not the experience of France rather teach a lesson to the effect 

it different types of direct government aid must be carefully dis- 
tinguished? That her general subsidies or bounties have been a failure 
s clearly evident. But France, as is true of most other countries where 
general subsidies are paid, is gradually shifting in the direction of 
specific subventions. The latter are paid to selected French lines 
which are by contract required to perform prescribed services. There 
is no evidence that this part of the French policy of direct govern- 

nt aid has been ineffective. Indeed the greatest lesson to be learned 
from foreign experience is that direct money aid, to be effective, must 
be restricted to a limited number of lines that operate under definite 
subvention contracts. 

In discussing American ocean shipping various changed conditions 
ire noted in the report as indicating less need for government aid 
than in the past. That conditions, on the whole, are more favorable 
than a decade ago, is granted; although many will not admit into their 
evidence all the changes referred to in the report (pp. 35-36). The 
reduced capital costs occasioned by the adoption of the free shipping 
policy in 1912 and 1914 is referred to; but no reference at this point 


s made to the higher operating costs of American vessels as compared 


with foreign ships, nor to the effect of the Seamen’s act upon the 
operating costs of American vessels on the transpacific route. 

This criticism is directed only against the way in which the facts 
that were so painstakingly collected are interpreted in the report. Yet 
even those who may agree with this criticism will find the report a 
valuable document. The detailed and up-to-date information contained 
in it concerning the forms and amounts of government aid in the vari- 
ous shipping countries makes the volume an exceedingly welcome one. 
Both of the reports reviewed in this note as well as Mr. Jones’s excel- 
lent recent report on Ports of the United States should prove of last- 
ing value to all who are interested in the future progress of the 
country’s trade and shipping. 

Grover G. Hvesner. 
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York, yet have the through charge from interior American points to 
foreign destination the same. 

When Boston started to have state-owned piers, it very soon found 
that this practice of the railroads, in giving free piers to the 
steamship company, made impossible economic results from state 
wned piers. The railroads charged the steamship companies nothing 
for the use of their piers. The state could get steamship lines to 
come to its piers only on condition that it offered them the same terms; 
namely, no rental at all. 

Obviously, this condition was a very practical deterrent to port de- 
velopment by public authorities. It seemed foolish for the state to 
build piers and turn them over free to steamship lines if the railroads 
were willing to do this. And yet every one familiar with the situation 
saw and felt that it was not a desirable one. The railroad had an 
exclusive contract with the steamship company docking at its pier, 
and so managed that it carried practically all of the western traffic 
that moved over that steamship line. The railroad’s competitors got 
nothing of this traffic to carry and had little interest in the steamship 
line in question. The advantages of state-owned piers are not theo- 
retical, but very practical. 

Moreover, in these “railroad ports” the practice is for a flat export 
rate to apply only when traffic passes over the piers of the railroad 
pier owner. When traffic is to be exported at any other point in the 
port, the flat rate plus a switching charge is necessary in order to get 
it on the wharf. This latter condition has been remedied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company (82 I. C. C. 272). 

In this decision the commission ordered the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
to quote a local rate to Mobile 3 cents per hundred pounds lower 
than its present export rate. The 3 cents higher export rate is to 
provide for the delivery at ship-side on any pier in Mobile. 

The other feature of the situation can be remedied only if the rail- 
road will allow privately owned or state-owned piers, out of the 
through railroad rate, an allowance equal to the cost, per ton of traffic 
handled, of operating the railroad piers. If it is worth the railroad’s 
while to maintain and operate a railroad pier at a cost of 30 cents 
per ton of traffic handled over those piers, then it ought to be willing, 
and it ought to be forced, to give that same allowance to state-owned 
piers which take the place of the railroad’s own facilities. 


E. J. Crapp. 
New York University. 
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Corton Reports. Two reports recently issued by the Department 
of Commerce indicate significantly the increased attention which the 
department is giving to marketing methods and problems in its studies 
of foreign trade: Cotton Goods in China and Cotton Goods in the 
Straits Settlemenis, by Ralph M. Odell (Washington, 1916, Special 
Agents Series Nos. 107, 115; pp. 242, 57; 25c., 10c.). The reports 
are similar in plan. In each there is a brief description of the re- 
sources and transportation facilities of the country, an analysis of the 
statistics of the import and export trade in cotton goods, and an 
explanation of the requirements of the markets. The report on the 
Chinese trade explains carefully the reasons for the fluctuations in 
the exports of cotton goods from America to China and especial at 
tention is given to Japanese competition. The policies of American 
manufacturers and selling agents in handling this foreign trade are 
criticised. It is stated, for example, that they have failed to give 
adequate consideration to the advantages to be gained through grant- 
ing exclusive agencies to Asiatic importers in the trade in branded 


goods. Me.tvin T. CopeLanp. 


There has been published as Senate Document No. 316 (Washing- 
ton, Jan. 20, 1916, pp. 62) Part I of Electric Power Development 
in the United States, a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture trans- 
mitting a report, in response to a Senate Resolution of February 18, 
1915, as to the ownership and control of the water-power sites in the 
United States. The report is published in three parts, only Part I, 
which contains the text and conclusions, being available for distribu- 
tion by the Forest Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In this are sections on the development of power in the 
United States, power development in the national forests and other 
public lands, financial statistics of central stations, and concentration 
in the control of developed power. 


Among additional pamphlets published by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce (Washington, 1916) are the following: 
In the Special Agents Series: 

No. 118, Markets for Machinery and Machine Tools in Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile (pp. 88), by J. A. Massel. 

No. 120, Cotton Goods in the Dutch and East Indies (pp. 55), by 
Ralph M. Odell. 

No. 122, Development of an American Linen Industry (pp. 23), by 
W. A. Graham Clark. 
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lating to the present problems affecting railroads. Among the titles 

be noted are: Railway Service:—Is it a National Problem or a 
Local Issue? by Frank Trumbull; Will the Railroads Come Back? by 
Lockwood Barr; The Cruz of the Railroad Difficulty, by Ivy L. Lee; 
Under Forty-nine Masters, by Francis H. Sisson; A Federal Railroad 
Board, by W. W. Cook; A Right of States, by Alfred P. Thom; The 
Government and the Railroads, by Otto H. Kahn; Governmental Reg 


yn of Common Carriers by Railroad, by G. S. Patterson. In 


iddition to these pamphlets the committee circulates newspaper ré 


nts which will be of interest to students of the railway question. 


(he Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, has published, 
ler date of August 1, 1916, a typewritten List of References on 


Valuation of Railways, something over 100 pages in length. 


Public utility reports have been received as follows: 

Third Annual Report of the Public Service Commission of Massa 
chusetts for 1915, vol. I (pp. clxxxv, 648). 

Eighth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission of the 
Second District, New York, vol. III, Abstracts of Reports of Cor 

rations (pp. 325). 

Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 


‘ the State of New Jersey for the year 1915 (Trenton, pp. 405). 


I abor 


Tue Feperat Curtp Lasor Law. The Keating-Owen Child Labor 
ll became law on September 1 by the signature of President Wilson 
The law goes into effect September 1, 1917. Its purpose is briefly 
set forth in Section 1, as follows: 


No producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce, any article or commodity the product of any 
mine or quarry, situated in the United States, in which within thirty days 
prior to the time of the removal of such product therefrom children under 
the age of sixteen years have been employed or permitted to work, or any 
irticle or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment, situated in the United States, in which within 


thirty days prior to the removal of such product therefrom children under 


the age of fourteen years have been employed or permitted to work, or 
children between the ages of fourteen years and sixteen years have been 
employed or permitted to work more than eight hours in any day, or more 
than six days in any week, or after the hour of seven o'clock postmeridian, 


or before the hour of six o’clock antemeridian. 


An Administrative Board is provided in the law composed of the 


Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
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state commerce thirty days after they were produced by child labor. 
The distinction is clear. The law provides that, if goods are removed 
from the place of production within thirty days of the time that the 
last child is employed in violation of the standards in the law, by this 
act of removal they become thereafter permanently prohibited from 
entering into interstate commerce. It has been suggested, however, 
that in a cannery, where the work is performed during one season and 
the plant closed, goods might be stored in a warehouse until thirty 
days after the close of the season whereupon they might be shipped 
with impunity. This criticism also reveals failure to understand the 
provisions of the law. Obviously no cannery can afford to stack its 
goods about the feet of its workers; to be held by the producer they 
must be removed to a warehouse. The definition of a “warehouse” 
is within the province of the Administration Board. A warehouse may 
be a mile from the factory, a foot away, or under the same roof; it 
may belong to some dealer or to the original producer. This makes 
no difference. The removal of the goods from the place of production 
to the warehouse marks the first step, which, if followed by shipment 
in interstate commerce, would complete a violation of the act. 

It was estimated that this law will directly affect approximately 
150,000 working children, about 50,000 of whom are employed under 
the age limits provided and the rest employed in excess of eight hours 
a day in factories and manufacturing establishments. The National 
Child Labor Committee regards this relief to a large number of work- 
ing children as of secondary importance, however. The main value of 
the act is believed to lie in its tendency to elevate and standardize the 
laws and administration in the various states. One million eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand children are employed in industries entirely 
beyond the scope of the federal government. These are: wards of the 
various states; the infant hawkers of news and chewing-gum on our 
city streets; the truck garden conscripts of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Colorado, and Maryland; the sweating cotton-pickers of Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and Texas; the 90,000 domestic servants under 16 
years of age who do the menial drudgery in our American homes; and 
the pallid cash girls in our department stores. If the standards set 
in the Federal Child Labor law tend within the near future to raise 
the standards of the various states for employment of children in local 
industries and tend also to develop efficiency and vigor in state depart- 
ments of labor and factory inspection the friends of child labor reform 


may reasonably hope within the next decade to see this system rele- 
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of Investigation and Statistics Report No. 24 (Columbus, June 26, 
1916, pp. 38). It appears that the payment of fees to foremen for 


furnishing jobs is a well-established custom. 


The Executive Committee of the Merchants and Manufacturers of 
Massachusetts has published a pamphlet on the Minimum Wage a 
Failing Experiment. Together with Some Criticism of the Massachu- 
setts Experiment (Room 53, 89 State St., Boston, 1916, pp. 58). This 
is avowedly in opposition to the minimum wage law of Massachusetts 
“If we are right in our conviction that the minimum wage is a grievous 
economic error and therefore a menace to capital and labor alike, the 


sooner it is probed to death, the better for all.” 


A publication to be noted is the report to the governor of Colorado 
by the Committee on Unemployment and Relief (Denver, 1916, pp. 
17). 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has published a report of 
the Committee on Industrial Welfare on Industrial Profit Sharing 
and Welfare Work (pp. 85). Reports are made on the experience 
of 27 companies in regard to industrial profit sharing and of 23 com 
panies on industrial welfare. A considerable number of these com- 
panies are located in Cleveland but reports are made on those elsewhere 
as well. The matter is presented in condensed form easily appre- 


hended. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company of New York has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on The Effort to Tie Up the Street Railroad Systems 
of New York City (pp. 36). 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has issued a report of 
the Committee on Public Utilities and Law, For Prevention of Rail- 
road Strikes, and with it an article on Railroad Strikes: Their Menace 
and Their Lesson, by Henry R. Towne (New York, Sept., 1916, pp. 
19). 

The Fifth Annual Report on The Labour Organization in Canada, 


for 1915 (Ottawa, pp. 232) contains an interesting section on “The 


war and trade unionism.” 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Further bulletins on prices have been published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: No. 197, Retail Prices, 1907 to December, 1916 
(pp. 381); No. 200, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1915 (pp. 295). 
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panies, and Miscellaneous Corporations of New York (Albany, 1915, 
pp. 657). 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of 


Vew Jersey for 1915 (Trenton, pp. 358). 


There has been received Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual 
Convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, held at Madison, 
\ugust 8-9, 1916 (George D. Bartlett, secretary, 408 Pabst Bldg., 
Milwaukee, pp. 228); and also the Proceedings of the Fifth Conven- 
tion of the New Mexico Bankers’ Association, held at Roswell, October 


1-5, 1915 (J. C. Christensen, secretary, Raton, pp. 84). 


The Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics of Australia 
n a recent bulletin on Prices, Purchasing-Power of Money, Wages, 
Trade Unions, Unemployment, and General Industrial Conditions, 

14-15, prepared by G. H. Knibbs (Melbourne, May, 1916, pp. 183), 

ntinues its investigation in regard to the purchasing power of money, 
showing quarterly variations of the purchasing power of money in 30 
towns, annual variations in the purchasing power of money in 150 

wns, and householders’ budget inquiries. The methods pursued by 
this bureau are of exceptional interest. 

Public Finance 

Tue ATTAcK UPON THE CoLtorapvo Tax Commission. Colorado is 
experiencing at the present time some of the difficulties of centralized 
1dministration in a “pure” democracy. This young state has the old 
New England passion for local self-government and is equipped with 
newest improvements for the expression of the popular will, such 
+} 


is 


ie initiative and referendum and the recall. Five years ago, after 
ibout forty years (1876-1912) of unhappy experience with an ez 

io State Board of Equalization, a strong central tax commission 
was established, and in November, 1916, the voters decide the 
fate of an “initiated” bill abolishing that commission. 

The opposition to the commission is widespread, but is particularly 
strong and bitter in Denver and in Weld County, a rich agricultural 
county in the north central part of the state. Dissatisfaction is ex 
pressed with the personnel of the commission and with almost every- 
thing it has attempted to do, including its supervision of local 
assessments, its equalization between the counties, its assessments 


of the property of corporations and its policy in passing on petitions 


for increased levies, rebates, refunds, and abatements. No difficulty 


was experienced in securing nearly 28.000 signatures to the initiative 
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crease in his assessments ordered by the tax commission and resort 
was made to the courts where the commission was sustained. In 1914 
the commission increased only twenty-four counties; but Denver 
County, having submitted an abstract which fell far below the figure 
set the previous year, was one of the twenty-four, receiving a 34 per 
cent increase. In 1915 the Denver abstract was one of twelve to be 
increased, this time about 21 per cent. The assessor once more be 

came involved in court action and again suffered defeat. In connection 
with this litigation the city officials give credence to ugly but improbabl« 
rumors, which it has been found impossible to confirm, concerning 
forces brought to bear upon the supreme court to influence their dé 

cision. Convinced that the city is discriminated against in favor of 
the ‘‘outside’” counties and despairing of securing “justice,” the city 
officials have decreed the destruction of the commission. 

The Weld County opposition centers also about the county assessor. 
He charges not only that the property in his county is over-assessed 
but that the property of the large corporations is under-assessed. His 
opposition is due in part to a misapprehension as to methods actually 
used by the commission in assessing corporations and partly to a 
peculiar theory of value which he applies in assessing land. Th 
other opposition to the commission is relatively insignificant. 

The merits of the question are obscured by the presence of much 
prejudice and misinformation. There is a bitter intersectional dispute 
between Denver and the remainder of the state. There is a deep 
seated antipathy for the corporations, from which the people of 
Colorado have come to expect nothing good. Personal feelings have 
been outraged in the friction and litigation which has marked the en- 
tire life of the commission and, perhaps most important of all, some 
of the local officials have appreciated only too well the political popu- 
larity which would attach itself to the champions of the people in a 
fight against the commission. The question even became an issue in 
the primary campaign, one of the Republican candidates for governor 
having pledged himself to the destruction of the commission. Finally, 
great misapprehension exists as to the actual effects of the tax com- 
mission’s equalization activities. The impression is general in Denver, 
for example, that the commission has increased the city’s tax burden 
enormously. The fact is that, had the commission accepted the local 
assessor's figures as entirely satisfactory, there would have been no 
perceptible decrease in the city’s taxes. In no year did the increase 
amount, in taxes, to as much as $100,000 in a total tax burden of 


from six to seven million dollars. But, as one city employee aptly 
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regulations of South American countries involves a consideration of 
three main topics—the character of the tariff systems, customs duties 
and charges, and customs procedure. Accordingly, the individual 
countries are treated successively under these three headings. And, 
by way of summary, there is given an analysis and comparison of the 
different systems of the various countries individually considered. It 
may be of interest to note that the tariffs are largely revenue rather 
than protective measures. If there is taken into consideration govern- 
mental revenues of all kinds both local and national, import duties 
constitute in South America a relatively more important means of 
gaining revenue than in Europe or the United States. In general, it 
may be said that there is little tariff preference shown in importations. 
The most conspicuous exception is the practice of Brazil in reducing 
the duty on a limited number of articles originating in the United 
States. 

Four kinds of tariffs are to be found in South America. The valua- 
tion (ad valorem) system is found in Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. The tariffs are assessed, however, not on the actual 
value of the shipments but upon an official valuation. Of course this 
does not apply to articles not included in the official valuation schedule. 
Specific tariffs, somewhat similar to those in Europe, are in force in 
Peru, Colombia, and Chile. They represent a comparatively recent 
development in South America, the first having been adopted by Peru 
in 1910. The class-rate tariff is a modified form of the specific tariff 
and is used in Ecuador and Venezuela. The Brazilian tariff system 
is classed by itself and comes in for special consideration. It consists 
largely of specific rates of duty, but each rate is accompanied by a 
percentage representing the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty. 
“From these two factors, the official valuation of each article must be 
calculated, and that valuation serves as the basis for assessing the 
additional duty of two per cent ad valorem for port improvements and 
the warehouse charge.” 

On the whole, Mr. Rutter has made a valuable contribution to the 
increasing literature bearing upon trade development with the re- 
publics of South America; and, in view of the present-day interest in 
the promotion of our commerce with the Latin-American countries, 
this is a timely volume which should appeal to students of commerce, 
exporters, and business men in general. 

Avarp L. Bisnopr. 
Yale University. 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 


Economic History, United States 
(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 
Anprews, C. L. Alaska under the Russians—Baranof the builder. Wash 
Hist. Quart., July, 1916. Pp. 15. 
Describes the work of Baranof during a period of twenty-eight 
years, 1791-1818. 
Bascock, H. L. The beaver as a factor in the development of New England 
Americana, Apr., 1916. 
Bet, H. C. British commercial policy in the West Indies 
Hist. Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 12. 
Describes the efforts made by the British government to enforce the 
navigation laws after the loss of the continental colonies. 
Brapiez, F, B. C. The Eastern Railroad. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July, 1916 
Pp. 31. 
An account of early railroading in eastern New England. The 
Eastern Railroad was between Boston and Salem. . 
Campsett, J. V. The Sinclair party. Wash. Hist. Quart., July, 1916. Pp. 15. 
An emigration overland along the old Hudson Bay Company route 
from Manitoba to the Spokane country in 1854. 

Crark, V. S. The influence of manufacturers upon political sentiment in the 
United States from 1820 to 1860. Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1916. Pp. 7 
Crosrietp, J. D. Richard Smith and his journal, 1817-1824. Journ. 
Hist. Soc., Aug., 1916. Pp. 10. 


Friends 


Experiences of a Quaker merchant in the Ohio country. Second 
instalment. 


CunnincHam, C. H. Origin of the Friar Lands question in the Philippines 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug., 1916. Pp. 16. 
Traces the history of the church lands from 1687. 


Faust, A. B. Swiss emigration to the American colonies in the eighteenth 
century. Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1916. Pp. 24. 
An account of the difficulties interposed by the Swiss governments. 

Many documents are reprinted in an appendix. 

Gatraner, R. A. Indian agents in Iowa. I. Agents among the Saco and 
Foxes. Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., July, 1916. Pp. 47. 


Gress, L. M. Growth and development of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Northw 
Banker, June, 1916. 


Gover, F. A. Mining in Alaska before 1867. Wash. Hist. Quart., July, 1916. 
Attempts at coal mining between 1850 and 1860. 
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Wiixinson, A. E. The author of the Texas homestead exemption law. Southw. 
Hist. Quart., July, 1916. Pp. 6 


The principle of homestead exemption originated with the Texas 
law of 1839, whose author was Louis P. Cooke. 

Wricnt, I. A. The commencement of the cane sugar industry in America, 
1519-1588 (1563). Am, Hist. Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 26. 

Spanish documents from the archives in Seville illustrating the 
origin and development of the sugar industry in the Spanish West 
Indies. 

A Hudson’s Bay Company contract. Quart. Oregon Hist. Soc., Apr., 1916. 

A typical contract of the year 1850. 

Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796-1806. Coll. of the Ga. Hist. Soc., vol, IX, 
1916, 

Valuable contribution to source materials for study of Indian af 
fairs. Hawkins was an Indian agent from 1796 to 1816 
Letters of James Rumsey, inventor of the steamboat. William & Mary Quart., 

July, 1916. Pp. 14. 

Letters to Capt. Charles Morrow. Second and concluding instal 
ment, 

The pioneers of Jefferson county. Ind, Mag. of Hist., Sept., 1916. Pp. 31. 

Reminiscences by five pioneers covering the first half of the nine 
teenth century. 

Una Brown’s journal. Md. Hist. Mag., Sept., 1916. Pp. 19 

A continuation of the journal of a land surveyor in Virginia and 

Ohio about 1796. Third instalment. 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 
ApramM, A. Women traders in medieval London Econ. Journ., June, 1916. 
Pp. 10 
A substantial contribution, emphasizing the importance of women’s 
work. 
Arzamora, I. The economic situation and possibilities of Peru. Econ. Wld., 
Aug. 12, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Bacui, R. L’Italia economica nel 1915. Rif. Soc., May-July, 1916 (supple- 
ment). Pp. 317. 
This admirable annual economic survey of Italian economic condi- 
tions is of especial interest for the war year 1915. 
Bett, H. C. British commercial policy in the West Indies, 1783-179 Eng 
Hist. Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 12. 
A valuable contribution on an important topic, based largely on 
manuscript sources. 
Crimi, G. N. L’integrazione industriale. Giorn. d. Econ., June, 1916. Pp. 25 


Industrial integration is a natural and spontaneous evolution. 
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Scumo.ier, G. Fiinfhundert Jahre Hohenzollern-Herrschaft. 


Jahrb. f 
Gesetzgebung, 40, 1, 1916. Pp. 20. 
An eloquent tribute, including economic policy and results. 


Siecrriep, F. P. Through South America’s Southland. Rec. of Am 
Hist. Soc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 8 


A review of Dr. J. A. Zahn’s book, “Following the Conquistadores.” 


Cath. 


SorxHovitcH, V. G. Rome’s fall reconsidered. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1916 
Pp. 33. 


Attributes fall of Rome to progressive exhaustion of the soil 


Uncer, W. S. De hollandsche graanhandel en graanhandel-politiek 


middeleeuwen. De Economist, Apr., May, June, 1916. Pp. 26, 49, 46. 
Substantial contribution, including documentary and statistical ma- 
terial. 


Wrictey, G. M. Salta, an early commercial center of Argentina, Geog. Rev., 
Aug., 1916. Pp. 17. 
Historical-geographical account with maps. 

The economic future of Russia. Moody’s Mag., Sept., 1916. Pp. 4 


Der Krieg und die Wellenbewegungen des Wirtschaftslebens. IV. Der Preis 


fall 1873-9 Der Schweizer Volkswirt, May-June, 1916. Pp. 4 
Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by John Lee Coulter) 
Antes, E. Maize, the greatest American food product. Bull. P Am 


Union, July, 1916. Pp. 11. 


Popular, but carefully accurate story of the leading grain crop of 
the world, historical, statistical and descriptive, with illustrations. 
Acnetu, A. L’economia agricola e il prestito di guerra. Rif. Soc., Feb.-Mar., 

1916. Pp. 18. 

A study of the investment position of the agricultural classes in 
Italy expressing the hope that the new war loans will stimulate in 
these classes a greater interest in public affairs. 

Baker, R. S. Agricultural revival in Massachusetts. Wid. Wk., July, 1916 

Pp. 3. 

An account, in popular form, of the development of the three grand 
divisions of educational work in agriculture (the experiment station, 
college of agriculture, and extension service) in the United States, with 


Massachusetts as the state used to illustrate the movement and pres- 
ent status. 


Brann, C. J. The determination of disputes under the United States Cotton 
Futures act. Bull. U. S. Dept. Agri., Apr., 1916. Pp. 44. 
A service and regulatory announcement put out by the Office of 


Markets, which under the law is charged with the administration of 
the act. Gives record of 1,003 disputes. 
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Review of land settlement program for state of Victoria; covers 
laws and administrative machinery in connection with sale of other- 
wise unoccupied lands. System of state advances to farmers and 
irrigation farms briefly treated. 


Jounson, O. M. and Dapisman, A. J. An agricultural survey of Brooke 
County. W. Va. Expt. Sta. Bull. 153, 1915. Pp. 32 
teport on study of some 200 farms visited and carefully studied. 
One of series prepared in codperation with the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment of the United States Department of Agriculture. Illustrated. 


Herrick, M. T. and Incatis, R. How to finance the farmer; private enter 
prise, not state aid. Cleveland, Ohio, Com. Rural Credits and Codp., 1915 
Pp. 58. 

Descriptive account of mortgage systems now in use in various 
countries with plan of farm mortgage institutions for American 
farmers. Advocates private enterprise and opposed to government aid. 
Hisparp, B. H. and Hosson, A. Marketing farm produce by parcel post and 

express. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1916. Pp. 20. 


Nourse, E. G. What is agricultural economics? Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 
1916. Pp. 18. 

Careful analysis, with historical background, of what agricultural 
economics should be rather than what it is as taught today, with con- 
clusion that it is so important that at least one solid course should be 
given in every university, whether otherwise interested in agriculture 
or not. 


Orwin, C. R. Reports of home production of food. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1916 
Pp. 8. 
Review of reports made by special committees selected to study the 
food crisis in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, in view of the 
war, with discussion of recommendations. 


Putnam, G. E. Land tenure reform and democracy. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 
1916. Pp. 12. 

Brief review and growth of tenant system in the United States with 
reference to some means of stemming the tide such as land nationaliza- 
tion, taxation, direct government aid, state or national, and rural credit 
systems. 

Reep, W. G. and Tottey, H. R. Weather as a business risk in farming. Geog. 
Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 5. 

A study of relation of weather to profits in agriculture illustrated 
with maps and statistical data with reference to last spring frost at 
a given point. 

Stncu, St. N. The agricultural progress of Japan. Wealth of India, Mar., 
1916. Pp. 8. 

Agricultural development since the Japanese awakened, including 
review of laws, development of education in agriculture, extension 
service, credit facilities, ete. Accurate statistics are presented. 
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Deals with the entire labor population of farms in Sweden, the 
more important topics being terms of employment of agricultural 
laborers by district and by type of farm work, rules which regulate 
the engagement of farm workers, overtime in farm work, piece work, 
and the bonus system; wages in kind; grants of land to hired laborers; 
age, sex, condition, number in family and duration of work, kind and 
rate of wages; casual laborers, their number and distribution, etc. 
Closer settlement in New Zealand, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., June, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Brief review of government land policy in Dominion of New Zea- 
land, meaning of closer settlement, early policy of disposing of crown 
lands; second policy adopted 1892, final policy of 1909, with statistics 
The consolidation of farm-lands. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., May, 1916. Pp. 13 

Historical and descriptive study of laws and administration looking 
toward reéstablishment of boundaries of farms and dividing of large 
tracts into smaller farms in France. Statistical tables of results are 
given and copy of by-laws of a typical local association of farmers 
Land settlement in Queensland, Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, Apr., 1916. 

An excellent account of legislation in Queensland providing for 
sale and lease of crown lands as well as homesteads. Detail of ad 
ministration of the various acts, with statistics, are presented. 
Proposal for increasing the home production of food. Mo. Bull. Soc. & Econ, 

Intell., Feb., Mar., 1916. Pp. 11, 8. 

A thorough review of the reports (including minority) made by 
special committees to study the food crisis in Great Britain and Ire- 
land on account of the war, with conclusions. 

Quinine, a South American gift to humanity. Bull. Pan. Am. Union, Jan., 
1916. Pp. 17. 

Thoroughly scientific article clothed in popular language, well illus- 
trated, presents discovery, developments, operation and uses of product 
of quinine farming. 

Statistical notes on the yield, consumption, and prices of cereals with rates 
of ocean freight. Intern. Inst. Agri. Bull. Agri. Stat. (Supplement), 
Mar., 1916. Pp. 76. 

Statistics of world production, areas sown and quantities used for 
seed, imports and exports, quantities available for domestic require- 
ments, prices and rates of ocean freight. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by Melvin T. Copeland) 
Bettet, D. L’industrie automobile aux Etats-Unis. L’Econ, Franc., Aug. 
19, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Rapid increase in production and exportation. 


Cuentneton, P. T. The American wool industry. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool. 
Mfrs., July, 1916. Pp. 11. 
Problems which now confront wool grower and wool manufacturer. 
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Latin American exports: an opportunity. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Aug., 1916. 


Advantages to United States of importing raw materials from Latin 
America. 


The need of codperation in developing foreign trade. Econ, Wld., Aug. 19, 
1916. Pp. 5. 

Report of committee of National Foreign Trade Council urgently 
supporting bill to permit combinations in foreign trade. 


Paying unnecessary tribute to foreign business coml 


1916. Pp. 5. 


inations. Americas, June 


Favors bill permitting combinations for export trade. 


The supply and the price of milk in New York City 


Econ. Wld., Sept. 9 
i916. Pp. 4. 


Milk controversy in New York and other cities will become more 
acute in the future; by-product supply no longer adequate. 


Trade with the world. Nation’s Business, July, 1916. Pp. 2 


Comparative statistical summary. 


Webb foreign trade bill heartily endorsed. Greater N. Y., July 24, 1916. Pp. 4. 


Resolution adopted by Merchants Association, New York; reasons 
for endorsement; amendments proposed. 


Le commerce extérieur de la France pendant le premie r re de 1916 et la 


semes 
balance des paiements a I’étranger. 


L’Econ, Franc., Aug. 19, 1916. Pp. 2 


Comments on statistics for exports and imports and balance of trade. 


Railways 


(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 
Arrcuison, C. B. The issues in the federal rai way appraisal Utilities Mag., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 11. 


Auurx, G. Dangereuse tendance. Journ. des Trans., Sept. 23, 1916. Pp. 4 


Deprecates the federation movement of French railway employees 
as an indication of the coming of the general strike. 


Artix, G. Les chemins de fer Italiens depuis | 


a guerre Journ, des Trans., 
Sept. 9, 1916. Pp. 5. 


Avuix, G. Les résultats de 1915. Le Métropolitan de Paris. Les résultats 


de Vexrploitation du réseau d’Orleans en 1915, Les résultats de 
Le chemin de fer Nord-Sud de Paris. 


Journ. des Trans., June 17, July 1, 
July 15, 1916. Pp. 4, 4, 3. 


Bares, O. What is the significance of the eight hour working day Ry 


Sept. 2, 9, 16, 23, 1916. Pp. 1, 3, 2, 2 


Baver, J. The allowance for working capital in a rate cas¢ Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 17. 
' 


Bes, W. H. &. 
act, 1916. 


Ruilways and harbours requlation, control and manaqement 


S. African Railways & Harbours Mag., Sept., 1916. Pp. 8. 
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Gisson, T. The railroad labor situation. Moody’s Mag., Oct., 1916 Pp. 4 


HaaneL, H. E. Efficiency testing in train service. Ry 


Age Gaz., July 28, 
1916. Pp. 3. 


Huuer, E. Some practical aspects of government ownership of the 
Concerning Munic. Ownership, Aug.-Oct., 1916. Pp. 4. 


railroads. 


Deals chiefly with the difficulty of financing the purchase of the 
railways by the government. 
Huncerrorp, E. Our railroads and the next war. Collier’s, Aug. 19, 1916 
Pp. 6, with diagrams. 
Jounson, E. R. Railroad valuations and railroad 


returns. Mag. of Wall 
St., July 22, 1916. Pp. 3. 


Railways have little to fear from the results of the valuation now 
under way. 


Kerr, K. C. American history as told in transportation literature. Ry. & 


Marine News, Apr., May, June, Aug., Sept., 1916. Pp. 4, 7, 5, 5, 5. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Larrey, M. C. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


railroad Moody’s Mag., 
Aug., 1916. Pp. 4. 


Financial and operating analysis. 


Larrey, M. C. The Delaware, Lackawanna §& Western. Moody’s Mag., Sept., 
1916. Pp. 3. 


Statistical analysis. 
Lauck, W. J. The transportation industry and the need for a constructive 
program, Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Oct., 1916. Pp. 4. 


Lewis, E. R. ann orners. Railway fire prevention, Ry. Maintenance Engr., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 4. 


Lunpy, M. H. Wanted—a square deal. Ry. Age Gaz., Sept. 15, 1916. Pp. 2 


Discussion of injustice visited on railways and star-route mail car- 
riers by the Post Office Department, because of failure to compensate 
for increased parcel post service. 
McGraru, D. J. Long rides for a nickel. 


Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 5, 1916. 
Pp. 4. 


Maps of single-fare zones in 24 American cities, the average radius 
extending from 1.9 miles in Worcester and New Bedford to 10.8 
miles in Chicago. 

MarkHam, C. H. The railroad superintendent. 


Pro. St. Louis Ry. Club, 
Aug. 11, 1916. Pp. 10. 


Description of a superintendent’s position and duties by the presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central. 


Micuattovsky, A. The Russian railroads and the war. Russian Rev., July- 
Aug., 1916. Pp. 6. 
Monxsweit, R. A. H. C. German railways: early days and development. 

Ry. News (London), Sept. 30, Oct. 14, 1916. 


Pp. 2, 2. 


Two articles in an historical series, written by Lord Monkswell. 
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Methods used by the Santa Fé in selecting and training men for 
mechanical department officials 
Tuompson, W. H. Steam railroad electrification. Bro. Eng. Club of Phila 

delphia, Oct., 1916. Pp. 9, illustrated. 
Warne, F. J. Government investigation of railway wages. Railroad Train- 
man, Aug., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Analysis of Eastern rate cases of 1910 and 1914-1915. 
British railways after the war. Ry. News, July 15, 1916 Pp. 2. 
Canceling our debt abroad. Annalist, Sept. 25, 1916. P. 1. 

Between July 31, 1915, and July 31, 1916, nearly $1,300,000,000 
of American railway securities returned from European holders. 
Developing carload freight traffic on Illinois traction system, Elec Ry. 

Journ., July 8, 1916. Pp. 10, illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
An epoch in railway electrification \m. Industries, Aug. 1916. Pp. 8, 
illustrated. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul project. 

The greai unscrambling of 19 Unpopular Rev., July-Sept., 1916. Pp. 8 

A fantasy by which all the railways are broken up according to 
state lines. 

The increases in prices of railway material, Ry. Age Gaz., Oct. 13, 1916. Pp. 4 

Specific increases in unit prices from July 1, 1914 to July 1, 1916. 
North Western pulverized coal ymotive Ry. Age Gaz, Aug. 11, 1916 

A new departure in fuel utilization. 

Progress on government railroad in Alaska Railway and Marine News, 

Aug., 1916. Pp. 3, illustrated 
Railway statistics. Archiv f, Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1916 


Greece (1913). 


Some vilway myths an l fallacies I Aileqed super fluity of lines, stations, 
nd depots Il. Mobility of railway rolling stock Ill. Goods traffic. 
Ry News (London), Sept. 30, Oct. 7, 14, 1916 Pp. 2,4, 4 

Studies in operation—The Western Maryland Ry. Age Gaz., Aug. 4, 1916 
Pp. 7, with map d dia i 

Le tunnel sous la manche et son influence économ' ue, Journ. des Econ., 
July 15, 1916. Pp. 10, with map and diagrams 


Discussion by several French economists of the proposed tunnel 


under the English Channel. 
Die vereinigten preussischen und he ssischen Eisenbahnen im Rechnungsjahre 
1914 Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1916. Pp. 26 


Annual statistics of the Prussian-Hessian state railway system. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Baver, J. Allowance for working capital in a rate case. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 17. 
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certain limited number of industries. However, in other industries 
this method of price determination is hardly reliable. 


Kun, G. W. How to appraise public utility property. Elec. Ry. 
July 15, 1916. 


Journ., 


Important points to be borne in mind in planning appraisals, co- 
éperating with employees of appraised company, handling company 
records and designing forms. 


Iixcotn, E. E. The control of return on public utility investments Am 
Econ. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 
Lippincott, J. B. A method of determining a reasonable service rate for 


municipally owned public utilities. Am. Soc, Civil Engs., Sept., 1916. 


A method of determining a reasonable service rate for municipally 
owned public utilities. 


McHenry, W. E. Js your cost system scientific? Engg. Mag., Aug., 1916 
Some of the more glaring faults in existing methods are pointed out 
and remedies suggested in this stimulating article. 
Manon, G, Interest on capital. Journ. Account., Oct., 1916. Pp. 6. 
In order that the business man may make intelligent comparisons 


of the various departments and manufacturing processes in his plant, 
interest should be treated as a true element of cost. 


Mriiter, F. A. Keeping mechanical department costs. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug 
19, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Up-to-the-minute cost data are available through the system which 
is in use on the Oakland, Antioch, and Eastern Railway. 

Nicnoras, F. How to reduce the high cost of valuation. Elec. Wid., July 1, 
1916. Pp. 2. 

M. R. Maltbie discusses the growing feeling that valuations are 
sometimes so expensive and unreliable that they are scarcely worth 
the time and money they require. 

Paine, F. B. H. Preliminary and indirect costs. Stone & Webster Journ., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 22. 

In the treatment of indirect costs (which are as essentially costs as 
those of a direct nature) our standard accounting systems fail, for 
they usually provide only a miscellaneous group of accounts in gen- 
eralities and without such detail instruction as will make possible 
intelligent distribution of indirect expenditures of time and money. 


Porter, H. F. Cost keeping and industrial prosperity. Engg. Mag., June, 
1916, 


How the Federal Trade Commission is striving to help industries. 


Revsswic, F. G. Uniform system of accounting for cities of third class in 
New York. Journ. Account., Sept., 1916. Pp. 16. 
Many notable defects in existing systems. What the proposed sys- 


tem will do. How the plan was made adaptable in the case of two 
typical cities of the third class. 
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Baver, J. The control of return on public utility investments. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
June, 1916. 
Emphasizes the desirability of the development of an explicit policy 
1s to return on investments, by legislative enactment. 


BAUER, t ¥ The idea of capitali ation as app ied to public service 


Journ. Account., July, 1916 


( apitalization, in a broad sense, should he regarded as all perma 


nent investment, including all interest bearing obligations, all advances 


from associated companies, all capital stock investments, surplus, and 


il] reserve created out of income. 


Conway, T Current tendencies in the railway business. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
July 1, 1916. 

The effect of jitneys on financing and revenues of electric lines 
Predicts a revival in gross and net earnings of electric railways. 
Doo.irrte, F. W. Some problems of the electric railway industry. Elec. Ry 

Journ., June 3, 1916. 

The serious effects on the finances of electric railways, of slight 
increases in required service standards, or labor costs, or slight de- 
creases in fares. 

Doouirrite, F. W. The present and future development of interurban rail 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 2, 1916. 

An analysis of the causes of the unsatisfactory returns of electric 
interurban lines, and a discussion of conditions which will produce 
better results. 

Hemman, R. E. The control of interstate utility capitalization by state com- 
missions, Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1916 

Discusses the problem of jurisdiction in the issuance of securities 
by interstate utilities. Urges federal control as only adequate solution. 
Nasu, L. R. Financial problems of electric railways. Stone & Webster Journ 

June, 1916. 


Considers earnings, operating expenses, operating ratios, taxes, in- 
vestment, the cost of securing capital, and the financial effects of 
public regulation. 

Nasu, L. R. History and economics of the jitney. Stone & Webster Journ., 
May, 1916. 

Jitney competition has decreased street railway earnings, but finan- 
cial results of jitney operation unsatisfactory. Jitneys might well be 
used by street railways as feeders. 

Perkins, J. H. Differential rates for electric service, their evolution and 
justification. The Bulletin (United Gas & Elec. Engg. Corp.), Aug., 1916 

The jurisdiction for special rates for retail and wholesale power 
and off peak service. 

Roux, G. P. Evolution of public utilities. Engg. Mag., June, 1916 

Origin and development of public utility enterprises, and the rela- 
tion of the public to such projects. 
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‘ 


Review of jitney conditions in California, Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 12, 1916 


Movement for regulating and controlling operation of jitneys. De- 
crease in number of jitneys. 


San Francisco municipal system without exposition traffic. Elec Ry. Journ., 

July 22, 1916. 

Comparison of earnings on San Francisco municipal electric lines 
for 1915, during and since the exposition. Significance of deficits 
thus far shown in 1916. 

Sir-cent fare disallowed for Bay State. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 9, 1916. 

Discussion of the decision of the Massachusetts Public Service Com 
mission in the Bay State Street Railway case, in which the commission 
point out how to secure additional revenue through increased efficiency. 
Some comments by Samuel Insull on public utility commissions Elec. Ry 

Journ., May 20, 1916. 

The more centralized and powerful are public utility commissions, 
the better it is for utility corporations. 

Street lighting by indeterminate contracts. Elec. Rev. & Western Electrician, 
May 9, 1916. 

Outline of a plan of street lighting upon a basis of cost of service. 
Study of Chicago’s congested traffic. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 29, 1916. 

Discussion of the report of Board of Supervising Engineers on the 


causes of congestion, and its recommendations for improving street 
railway service. 


Investments 
(Abstracts by Arthur S, Dewing) 
Batcom, A. B. Fox farming in Prince Edward Island: a chapter in the his- 
tory of speculation. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1916. Pp. 17 
Became speculation and advanced enormously up to the opening 
of the war. In its industrial aspect, as distinct from speculation, it 
is a permanent and legitimate industry. The business organization 
and increase in prices were normal developments. 
Buive, F. K, The regulation of a government fostered merchant marine by the 
automatic tempering of securities. Am. Econ, Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp, 15 
Biunt, J. E. and Morrir, R. L. Reports of railroad bonds (commitice). U.S 
Investor, Oct. 14, 1916 
The difficulties of marketing railroad bonds at present time. Sug- 
gestions for making railroad reports more useful to investors. 
Dewino, A. S. Our economic peril. Yale Rev., July, 1916. 
A widespread boom will follow war and then a very drastic panic. 
Hoyt, A. G. Why public utility bonds are especially adapted for investment 
of bank and trust company funds. Trust Companies, Apr., 1916 


Very favorable comment on public utility bonds. Fails, however, 
to discriminate between different grades. 
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Larrey, M. C. Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad. Moody Mag., Aug., 
1916. 

Analysis of financial position of road and attempted explanation of 
reason for present distress. Shows remarkable case of evil resulting 
to both parent and subsidiary of the holding company structure. 
OrpHam, J. E. Public service corporations (committee repor U. S. In 

vestor, Oct. 14, 1916. 

While ostensibly merely a report of a committee of the I. B. A. 
t embodies a remarkably clear and comprehensive statement of the 
strengths and possible weaknesses of these securities. 

Paince, T. The Rock Island—reorganization by anesthesia Moody’s Mag., 
Aug., 1916. 

A remarkably penetrating and comprehensive account of the finan 
cial situation of the Rock Island, based largely on the Kendrick report. 
Writer urges heavy assessment on stockholders that the road may be 
juickly rehabilitated. 

Suaw, W. A. Issuance of stock r pe consolidation Elec. Wid., 
Aug. 5, 1916. 

Report of Illinois Public Service Commission empowering promoters 

of a consolidation of electric light properties to water stock at time of 
Clear argument of increase of value due to consolidation. 

cuter, S. H The Cream of Wheat case. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1916. 

Uses the case as a theme for a general discussion of question of fixed 
prices. A very comprehensive discussion. Neglects fact that fixed 
prices inhibits the widest kind of competition among classes of prdé- 
ducers and distributors. 


110nS 


Labor and Labor Organiza 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
Barnetr, G. E. Growth of labor organization in the United States, 

Quart. Journ, Econ., Aug., 1916. Pp. 26. 

The increase in trade-union membership was at a much more rapid 
rate than the increase in population or in the number of gainfully 
occupied persons. 

Bosanaquet, H. Women in industry. Econ. Journ., June, 1916. Pp. 9 

The relation between working hours and output in munition plants. 

Caratton, F. T. Essentials in the study of labor organizations. Sci. Mo., Aug., 
1916. Pp. 6. 

Physical and social environment determines the structure and func- 
tion of labor organizations. 

Fircn, J. A. “The fundamental principle of arbitration.” Survey, Sept. 23, 
1916. Pp. 3. 
Hvurcuins, B. L. The position of the woman worker after the war. Econ 

Journ., June, 1916. Pp. 8. 

An estimate of the forces making for new developments and of the 
forces tending in the conservative direction. 
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Sovie, V. M. How the U.S. assay office handles h ige imports of gold Cr 
Companies, Sept., 1916. Pp. 4. 
Explains how a force of 100 men cares for $350 million of gold 
in a year. 
Cann, H. V. Finance and banking. Century, Aug., 1916. Pp. 3 


Plea for branch banking. 


Carrett1, G. I] rinvestimento dei depositi in buoni del tes Riv. di Sei 
Banca, May, 1916. Pp. 7. 


Davenport, H. J. Capital and interest. Annalist, July 17, 1916 Pp. 2 
Defects in the traditional concept of the kind of capital which de 
termines interest rates which have resulted in wide differences between 


banking fact and economic theory. 

Davipson, C. British war loans: the value of the inscription method—a reply 
to Mr. Horace A. Gifford Scottish Bankers Mag., July, 1916 Pp 6 
Deals with the method of transfer at the Bank of England. 


Detter, C. H. The place of the Morris plan of industrial loans in the organ 
ization of credit for small borrowers. Econ. Wld., Mar. 11, 1916 Pp. 4. 
A new growing system of special banks for poor people, especially 
laborers, described and explained. Might serve as a model for use 
in country districts. 
Det Mar, A. The passing of the Witwatersrand mines. Journ. Am, Bankers’ 
Assoc., Aug., 1916. Pp. 3 
The banking and financial world should make preparations to face 
a decrease in the gold supply. 
Det Veccuio, G. Considerazioni a favore di una unita monetaria internazionale 
Riv. di Sci. Banca, June, 1916. Pp. 9. 
Eaton, J. N. Effect of the federal reserve act on the commercial paper 
market. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Aug., 1916. Pp. 5 
So long as reasonably cheap money prevails and the Federal Re- 
serve Board continues to make single-name paper eligible for re 
discount, it is probable that little effect will result. 


Fal K, a. Will London be a free market for gold after the war? Nineteen 
Cent., July, 1916. Pp. 9. 

Frora, F, I nuovi buoni del tesoro. Riv. di Sci.- Banca, June, 1916. Pp. 7. 

Frame, A. J. The dangerous drift towards monopolized banking in the United 
States. Econ, Wld., Aug. 12, 1916. Pp. 5. 


Goopuur, E. W. Some economic effects of the European war on the United 
States, III, The inauguration of the federal reserve system. Journ. Am. 
Bankers Assoc., July, 1916. Pp. 8. 

Effect of release of reserves. Note issues of the reserve banks. Re- 
discount operations. War's influence on acceptances, deposit of gov- 
ernment funds and the independent treasury. 


Goopuuz, E. W. Some economic effects of the European war on the United 
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Sratpinc, W. F. Concerning silver. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Sept., 1916 
Pp. 5. 

The instability and disadvantages of silver as a currency will render 
improbable readoption by countries which have cast it off. 

Spracue, O. M. W. The federal reserve banking system in operation. Quart 
Journ. Econ., Aug., 1916. Pp. 38. 

Review of operation. Development is slow but satisfactory. It has 
capable management and no fundamental defects in organic law. The 
collection system, lending operations and influence of reserve banks 
toward restraint in periods of excessive business expansion, but toward 
relief in emergencies, are selected for special discussion. 

Spracue, O. M. W. Russian exchange misinterpreted. Russia, May, 1916. 
Pp. 8. 
Decline “is largely due to temporary influences.” 


Sroppart, A. Speculation in foreign exchange. Annalist, Sept. 25, 1916. Pp. 2 
Study of the belligerent exchanges with the conclusion that the 


greatest chance for profit is in the mark. 
Tuompson, F. W. Some debatable provisions in the new federal loan act 

Trust Companies, Aug., 1916. Pp. 2. 

Approval of the act will depend upon the policy of the farm loan 
board. 

Vira, A. L’interesse sui depositi e le condizioni del mercanto. Riv. di Sci. 
Banca, 1916. Pp. 12. 
Wace, S. R. Analysis of bank accounts applied to the statement cf the bank 

of England. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., July, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Loans made by the bank of England to any other bank in the United 
Kingdom are counted by the latter as a reserve. 

Wacet, S. R. Analysis of bank accounts applied to the English joint stock 

banks. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Aug., 1916. Pp. 6 

Three divisions of the London joint-stock company are considered, 
the balance sheet being the most important. 

Wace, S. R. European commercial banks and their affiliations with domestic 
and foreign trade. Econ. Wld., Sept. 23, 1916. Pp. 

European countries having trade with Eastern countries transact 
all business through branch banks. Great Britain has the largest 
number. 

Warsurc, P. M. The federal reserve system and the banks. Moody's Mag., 

July, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Address before New York State Bankers’ Association. Deals with 
broader and more fundamental questions. 

Warsvunc, P. M. The future of the federal reserve system. Moody’s Mag., 

Oct., 1916. Pp. 4. 


Address before the American Bankers Association, Kansas City 
meeting. 
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Land credit in Indo-China, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., July, 1916. Pp. 16 
Present conditions and suggested reorganization of land credit. 


The mortgage movement in Prussia up to 1913, analysed according to occupa 


tions of the mortgagors. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Aug., 1916. Pp. 6. 


The national bank of Italian rural credit societies and its first results. Intern, 

Rev. Agri. Econ., June, 1916. Pp. 5. 

The bank a center for the rural societies must be judged on basis 
of what it may accomplish in normal times. Outlook good. 

Note issue and the war. Bankers’ Mag. (London), July, 1916. Pp. 6 

Unexpected employment of paper currency. ‘Two reasons for enor 
mous expansion: rapid increase in expenditures and therefore in ex 
change of goods by belligerents, and desire to increase the revenues 
Further increase of issue will be slight. 

Popular co-operative credit. Intern, Rev. Agri. Econ., May, June, July, 1916 
Pp. 15, 15, 10. 

(1) Coéperative societies in Russia were founded in 1865 by a pri- 
vate land owner. Rapid growth toward 1880 after inclusion of poorer 
peasants. Much state aid now given. (2) Discusses field of operation, 
financial status, and tendencies manifested in Russia. (3) Coédpera 
tive societies in Russia have secured great results with scanty means. 
Pros and cons of the use of federal reserve notes in bank reserves. Journ 

Am. Bankers Assoc., Aug., 1916. Pp. 4 

European banks do not require cash reserves and if the federal re 
serve banks could secure an approximation of control of the general 
situation it would not seem necessary here. 

A real flood of gold. Annalist, July 24, 1916. P. 1. 

Enormous movement to this country in recent months may be only 

beginning of a veritable tidal wave. 


articles.) Bankers’ Mag. (London), Aug., 1916. Pp. 35. 


The report of the bank of France for 1915: Transactions for 1915. (Two 


During the year of 1915 the stock of gold held by the bank has in 
creased £36 millions while much was done in promoting the 5 per cent 
loan for foreign defense and in dealing with the complicated problems 
of foreign exchanges. 

Study course in savings banking. Lesson 8: Savings banking in South Amer- 
ica. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Aug., 1916. Pp. 4. 

Les déplacements d’or depuis le début de la querre européenne. L/ Econ, Fran 
June 24, 1916. Pp. 2. 


Prices 
Couttet, C. E. Cost of food for an adult woman. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc. 
May, 1916. 
Vvuou, R. L’intervento degli enti pubblici nella delimitazione dei prezzi dei 
generi di prima necessita. Riv. Intern., Aug., 1916. Pp. 24. 


Public fixation of war prices in Italy. 
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McCuoy, J. F. The inheritance tar—double and multiple 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 4. 


Trust Companies, 


Condemns the prevalent system of double taxation of inheritances 
in the United States. 
Moses, R. Standardization of salaries and grades in civil service Am. Pol 
Sci. Rev., May, 1916. Pp. 19. 
A discussion of the principles of standardization, illustrated by the 
experience of New York City. 
Pash, G. War finance. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1916. Pp. 33 
An excellent statement of the way England has met the financial 
demands of the war. 
Parerson, G, W. The economic and social unwisdom of an income tax on life 
insurance. Econ. Wld., Sept. 2, 1916. Pp. 3. 


Contends that taxation of the surplus of life insurance companies 
as done in the British and South African income tax laws is unjust. 


Paviov, L. The proposed government sugar monopoly Russian Rev., Sept., 
1916. Pp. 6. 

Outlines a plan now being considered by the Russian government 
for a sugar monopoly to offset in part the loss of the vodka revenue. 
Ricutor, C. E. Recent progress in municipal budgets and accounts Nat. 

Munic. Rev., July, 1916 Pp. 9. 

Reviews movement for budget reform in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. 

Sevicman, E. R. A. Tax exemption through tax capitalization: a reply. Am 
Econ. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 19. 


Scuette, G. Les finances de la Ville de Paris. Journ. des Econ., June, 1916 


Pp. 7. 
The effects of the war upon the finances of Paris and some com 
parisons with conditions in 1871. 
Se.wyn-Brown, A. England’s financial status. Moody’s Mag., Sept., 1916. 
Pp. 5. 
A concise statement of England’s financial policy in this war and 
some comparisons with previous wars. 
Wittiams, H. D. Effect of new federal income tax changes. Trust Companies, 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 3. 
A brief statement of the changes in the federal income tax and a 
consideration of their effect upon investments. 
Wituramson, C. C. Shall New York City untar buildings? Survey, June 24, 
1916. Pp. 3. 
A review of the recent report of Mayor Mitchel’s committee on 
taxation. 
Winston, A. P. Chinese finance under the republic. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Aug., 1916. Pp. 42. 


A valuable survey of the reforms accomplished under the nationalist 
policies of the republic. 
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Ketztor, F. A. Americanization by industry. Immigrants in Am. Rev., Apr., 

1916. Pp. 12. 

The duty of employers of labor to do what they can to Americanize 
their labor forces. 

MassaBuau, J. Les lois contre la famille: les réformes nécessaires. Réf. 

Soc., July 1, 1916. 

A discussion of the necessity of revising the divorce law, the law 
concerning the celebration of marriage and the legitimation of illegiti 
mate children, in order to reéstablish the French family and repeople 
the country. 

Nixon, J. W. War and national vital statistics with special reference to the 

Franco-Prussian war. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1916. Pp. 37. 

The effect of the Franco-Prussian war upon the death-rate, birth- 
rate, and marriage-rate of England, France, and Prussia. 

Russect, B. Marriage and the population question. Intern. Journ, Ethic 

July, 1916. Pp. 18 


An argument for government aid in the rearing of children. 


Housing 
(Abstracts by James Ford) 
\nsueap, S. D. Newtown planning legislation for India and Canada. Town 
Planning Rev., Apr., 1916. Pp. 4. 
\psurap, S. D. The standard cottage. Town Planning Rev., Apr., 1916 
Pp. 6. 
Farrett, G. Housing in Massachusetts town Am. City, Sept., 1916. Pp. 8 
Study of effect of Tenement House act for towns. 
Gitzert, C. D. Low cost houses for industrial operatives. Concrete, June, 
1916. Pp. 2. 
Plan and specifications for a four-room house. 
Hepcer, C., Bacon, A. F., and Knowres, M. Housing health problems among 
immigrants. Immigrants in Am. Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 8 
linps, H. H., Jr. Infant mortality and urban housing and living condition 
Journ. Sociologic Medicine, Oct., 1915. Pp. 23. 
lutper, J. Flint. Survey, Sept. 2, 1916. Pp. 9. 
Housing and social conditions of Flint, Michigan. 
KimBatt, T. The reconstruction of French and Belgian towns destroyed in 
the war. Landscape Arch., July, 1916. Pp. 7. 
Laskar, B. German war monuments of tomorrow. Survey, Apr. 1, 1916 
Garden cities planned for war cripples. 
Mervin, F, J. Districting by ordinance in Sacramento, Am. City, July, 


1916. Pp. 3. 


Noten, J. Waterbury housing report. Supplement to (Waterbury) Sunday 
Republican, Sept. 3, 1916. Pp. 8 
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1 
danger classes, W th pay rolls 1\ led oO corre spond ; then the classi 


fication of the hazards is developed by using the dis pe rsion theory. 


Fircnu, | M Some distinctive features of steam boiler undery iting, and 
heir be tring upon the f mulation of premium es Pro. ( ios A 
May, 1916. Pp. 10 

Fonpitter, R. Office Pp wctice in the valuation of ympensation r Pr 
Cc. A. S. S. A., May, 1916. Pp. 20 

Describes methods in use in the New York State Insurance | ind: 
gives schedules used, with.tables for computations. 

ForsytH, C. H Workmen's compen thion in th United State [ 
writer, June, 1916 Pp. ll 

Summary of data regarding premiums and rating 

G pwin, I S. 1 study of workmen's mpe sche le 

pi hlems incident thereto Pro May, 1916 11 
Comment on the reporting schedule for compensation busines 

GREENE, W. W Should the compen ation premium reflect the exrneriencs 

the individual ris Pro, ¢ Aas a Mav, 1916 Pp. 1 
The chief reason for the lemand originates in hi } al of the 
r for « petitive advantage 

oO ( n} he ei (ire B \ I 

Legis. Rev., June, 1916. Pp. 11 
Deseribes the organization of the insurance svstem and from per 


sonal investigation reports favorable results both as to relief and 

to prevention. 

Hayuurst, E. R. List of recent pertinent literature on health insuran 
Ohio Pub. Health Journ., June, 191¢ Pp. 2 
Short list of recent titles. 


Hircucock, H. B. Insurance in Japan Econ. Wid., July i, 191 I 
Digest of statistics of operations in 1913 and 1914 of « m pani 
writing life, marine, fire, accident, conscription, transportation, fideli 
boiler, and automobile insurance. 
Kater, A. Voluntary health insurance in New York City Am. J.al - 
Rev., June, 1916. Pp. 13 
Organization and operation of representative New York fraternal 
societies, trade unions, mutual assessment societies, private stoc! 
companies, and establishment funds. 
Keene, F. B The extent of the insurance busine in Switzerland re 


Wld., June 24, 1916. Pp. 3. 


Reports for 1912 and 1913 summarized; covers life, accident, fire 
plate glass, flood, hail, etc., together with a brief review of operation 
under the sickness insurance of 1911. 
Lanostarr, M. P. Sound and deceptive comparisons and rati in judaina 
life insurance companies Econ. Wld., Sept. 9, 1916. Pp. 2 
Analyzes the fallacies of the usual comparisons. 
| 
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[uorsen, C. Livsforsikrigsselskabernes Overskud. Nat. 6k. Tids., May 
June, 1916. Pp. 17. 
Discusses economic principles underlying the use of life insurance 
company surpluses. 


Woopwarp, J. H. The experience rating of workmen's compensation risks 
Pro. C. A. S. S. A., May, 1916. Pp. 14. 

Careful statement of arguments on both sides with review of systems 
in use. Emphasizes the need for adequate statistics. 
in analytical study of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's experience 

with agents. Econ, Wld., Aug. 26, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Study of the characteristics of agents: their persistency in th 
business, previous occupations, nationality, age, married or single, etc 
in relation to their success in securing business. 

Brief bibliography on health insurance. Labor Gaz., Sept.-Oct., 1916. Pp. 3 

List of recent official and unofficial sources for the United States and 
foreign countries. 

Brief for health insurance Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1916. Pp. 83 

Comprehensive statement of the case for health insurance, with 
citations of sources of information. 

mparative statistics of fire losses in the United States Econ. Wld., Aug 

19, 1916, Pp. 2. 

Convenient tables showing data for United States as a whole, for 
ibout 300 cities and comparative per capita losses of the leading 
countries of the world. 

{ new bill before the Chamber of Deputies for compulsory insurance against 
accidents in agricultural labour. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., June, 1916 
Pp. 6. 

Digest of bill introduced into Italian Parliament on Dec. 11, 1915, 
and read at sessions in March, 1916. 

The New Zealand government life insurance department in 1915, E.con 
Wld., Sept. 16, 1916 
teview of the business of the government department for the years 

1913, 1914, and 1915. Opinion is expressed that the government is 

not as successful as the private companies. 

{ penalty on patriotism. Annalist, June 26, 1916. Pp. 2 

Statements from presidents of large life insurance companies as 
to practice in charging extra premiums for military service 
Recent reports relating to workmen's compensation and industrial accident 

Mo. Rev. Bureau Labor Stat., July, 1916. Pp. 21. 

Digest of reports of New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin commissions 

Select critical bibliography on health insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
June, 1916. Pp. 7. 

List of available sources for United States and foreign countries 

with contents notes. 
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Dupuy, L. I. and Lanemayn, H On the handicapping of the first born 1 
criticism of Professor Pearson's 1914 memoir. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat 
Assoc., Dec., 1915. Pp. 9. 

Seemingly conclusive proof that Pearson’s findings with respect to 
the physical inferiority of the first born are traceable to his erroneous 
assumption that the distribution by order of birth of the brothers and 
sisters of a group of physically inferior persons is identical with the 
corresponding distribution in the community. 

Duntop, J. C. Note as to error of statement of ages of young children in a 
census. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1916. Pp. 9. 

Detailed comparison of census and registration reports (Scotland) 
for 12,000 children under five show census errors in 7.5 per cent of 
cases, overstatement being over seven times as frequent as under 
statement. 

Duntop, J. C. A rapid method of calculating an average age. Journ. Royal 
Stat. Soc., May, 1916. Pp. 4 

Method consists in 


digit and also all ages 


1) summing all ages having the same units 
having the same tens digit, (2) multiplying 


by indicated numbers, (3) summing products, (4) dividing by total 


population. 


Drranp, E. D The service of statistics in problems of war and peace 
Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1915. Pp. 10. 
I'asks set for the statistician by the war. 
Encewortu, F. Y. On the mathematical representation of statistical data 


Jouiu. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1916. Pp. 47. 


The first of a new series of papers on the analytical representation 
of frequency statistics. Includes a short review of the writer's earlier 
work in this field. Emphasizes the advantages of percentiles as com 
pared with movements as constants to be used in the method of 
translation. 


Eptn, K. A, Studier i svensk fruktsamhetsstatistik Ek. Tids., No. 9, 1915 
Pp. 54. 
\ study of the statistics of fecundity in Sweden and of different 
methods of using such statistics. 


Farkner, R. P. Statistical tabulation and practice. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat 
Assoc., May, 1916. Pp. 9. 


Sound observations on elementary but important points in the con 
struction of tables. 


Fisner, I. A multi-billion dollar nation: over and under countina Annalist, 
Feb, 21, Mar. 13, 1916. ra. 3, 1 

Defends his estimates of the aggregate volume of domestic trade, 

which had been criticised as too large by Professor B. M. Anderson. 


Forsytu, C. H. Notes upon Mr. King’s short method of constructing abridged 


life tables. Journ. Roy il Stat. Soc., Jan., 1916. Pp. 1. 


With appended note by Mr. George King. 
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Rutrer, F. R. Statistics of imports and exports. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat 
Assoc., Mar., 1916. Pp. 19. 

Careful and informing discussion of the different principles on 
which these statistics are compiled in different countries, their legal 
bases in the United States, their accuracy, timeliness, classification, 
presentation, and their comparability with the statistics of other 
countries. 


Tacuaver, D. Statistische Untersuchungen tiber die neigungen u mischehen 


Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswis., 3d Heft, 1915. Pp. 25 
Study of the statistics of marriages of persons of different religious 
faiths, employing a (supposedly) new Neigungskoeffizient, which 
happens to be identical with a coefficient of association suggested 
some years ago by Yule. 
Warkins, G. P. Theory of statistical tabulation. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat 
Assoc., Dec., 1915. 

General analysis and helpful concrete suggestions. 

Wetton, T. A. Occupations of the people, England and Wales, 1911. Memo 
randum as to merchants and clerks. Journ. hoy al Stat. Soc., Jan., 1916 
Pp. 6. 

Wituiams, T. T. Note on two forms of inder numbers. Bengal Econ. Journ., 

Apr., 1916. Pp. 5. 

An unweighted average of relative prices is usually larger than a 
weighted average during a period of expanding trade, while the re 
verse is usually true during a period of contracting trade. 

Worms, R. La statistique du Conseil des Prises. Bull. Stat. Gen., Oct., 1915 
Pp. 4. 

A review of the first year’s work of the French prize court. 
Wricnut, P.G. The new index numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor 

Statistics. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1916. Pp. 9 

Including an appreciative review of Mitchell's The Making and 
Using of Index Numbers. 

Youne, A. A, Nearing’s “Income”; King’s “Wealth and Income.” Quart 
Journ. Econ., May, 1916. Pp. 10. 

An unfavorable review of Nearing’s book and a favorable review 
of King’s. 

Investigations into variations in cost-of-living index-numbers in 1 towns in 
the commonwealth, Labour Bull. (Australia), Mar., 1916 

Joint committee on standards for graphic presentation. Quart. Pubs. Am 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1915. Pp. 9. 

A preliminary report. Concerned with elementary aspects of the 
construction of diagrams intended for popular use. 

A new method of computing accident rates. Mo. Rev. Bureau of Labor Stat., 
July, 1916. Pp. 12. 

Accident frequency rates are ratios of accidents to “full-time work- 
ers” (number of man-hours per year divided by 3000). Accident 
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NOTES 

The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Economic As 
sociation will be held at Columbus, Ohio, December 27-30, 1916. The 
American Sociological Society, the American Statistical Association, 
and the American Association for Labor Legislation will meet at the 
same time and place. 

On Wednesday evening, December 27, there will be a joint meeting 
of the four associations at which the annual Presidents’ addresses will 
be given. The subject for discussion at the Thursday morning ses 

n is “The problem of land ownership.” Professor Richard ‘T. Ely 
will read the leading paper. On Thursday afternoon there will be 
papers by Professor H. C. Taylor on “T'wo dimensions of economi 
productivity” and by Professor George von Tungeln on “The results 
of some rural surveys in Iowa.’ On Thursday evening at a joint meet 
ing with the American Sociological Society papers will be read by 
Professor Paul L. Vogt and Professor C. W. Thompson, the latter's 

pic being “Our rural credits law.” On Friday morning there will 
be a joint meeting with the American Statistical Association. Pro 
fessor A. A. Young will discuss the subject: “Do the statistics regard 
ig the concentration of wealth in the United States mean what they 
ire commonly assumed to mean?” and there will be another paper by 
1 representative of the American Statistical Association. At the 
l'riday afternoon session there will be papers by Professor O. M. W 
Sprague on “Is a general rise of prices an inevitable consequence of a 
War?” and by Mr. George E. Roberts on “The economic and financial 
situation of the United States at the close of the European war.’ \i 
a banquet, scheduled for Friday evening, there will be a discussion of 
special problems likely to arise in the United States at the close of 
the European war. Messrs. R. W. Babson, W. Jett Lauck, T. S. 
Adams, John R. Wildman, and Mrs. Haviland H. Lund will participat: 
in this discussion. At the final session, on Saturday morning, there 
will be papers on “The Minimum wage” by Professor J. E. LeRossigno! 
ind “The eight hour day” by Professor M. B. Hammond. 

The headquarters of the Association will be at the Hotel Deshler, 
Broad and High Streets, where a Bureau of Information and Registra 
tion will be maintained. Most of the sessions will also be held in th: 
Hotel. Programs and other information can be secured from the 


Secretary of the American Economic Association, Professor A. A. 


Young, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. The local arrangements at 


Columbus are in charge of a committee of which Professor Carl E. 
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Nathan, Alfred, 101 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥ 

Ollesheimer, Henry, 5 East 58th St.. New York, N. ¥ 

Palmer, Howard, Hotel Michigan, New London, Conn 

Pioda, L. E. W., 1010 French Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 

Rand, James H., 707 Unity Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Reiling, Joseph L., 260 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 

Robinson, Harold Russell, 84 Milford Ave., Newark, N. J 

Rushmore, Stephen, 522 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass 

Seko, Konosuke, 25 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 

Sheets, Elmer A., Jr., 480 N. Broadway, Yonkers, N. ¥ 

Shipman, W. H. N., 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, III 

Sigilman, Samuel, 1040 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Sisson, Francis H., 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Stabler, Walter, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stehman, J. Warren, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

Stone, I. Frank, 100 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Straus, Jesse I., Herald Square, New York, N. ¥ 

Waterman, Walter B., 41 Waumbeck St., Roxbury, Ma 

Wiener, Ernest H., 25 Broad St., New York, N. \¥ 

Wise, Leo H., 23 East 63d St., New York, N. Y 

A meeting of the teachers of economics, sociology, and commerce, 
in the state of lowa was held at the State University in Iowa City 
on October 6 and 7, 1916. A permanent organization was effected 
and the following officers chosen: President, Norris A. Brisco, State 
University of Iowa; vice president, Clarence Case, Penn College; 
secretary-treasurer, A. S. Keister, Cornell College; executive com- 
mittee, Charles T. Hickok, Coe College, G. P. Wyckoff, Grinnell 
College, and Reuben McKitrick, State Teachers’ College. Among 
the subjects discussed at this meeting were: ‘The place of com 
mercial subjects in the college curriculum” and ‘Methods of teach- 


ing elementary economics.” 


The Western Economic Society held a conference November 10-11 
in Chicago devoted to a discussion of problems of economic instruc 
tion. Among the speakers were: Professor W. H. Hamilton of 
Amherst and F. S. Deibler of Northwestern University who con 
sidered “Undergraduate courses in economics.” President Frank L. 
McVey spoke on “Graduate work as a preparation for teaching”; 
Professor J. A. Field, on “The place of economic theory in grad- 
uate work”; Professor J. A. Hayford, on “The relation of engineering 
to economics’; Professor E. A. Gilmore, on “The relation of law 
and economics”; and Professor L. C. Marshall, on “Commerce work 


and economics.” 


A Congress on Human Engineering, called by the College of En 
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cation and the relations between skilled and unskilled men’; “In 
troduction of women into male occupations”; “Defects of trade union 
organization”; “‘Proposed organization of employers in state-aided 
issociations’”’; and “‘Proposals for joint control.” 

[he state of California has created a Social Insurance Commis 
sion for the purpose of investigating the various systems of social 
insurance now in existence or under contemplation either in the 
United States or in foreign countries (525 Market St., San 


Francisco ). 


The New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance has established a graduate division of business administra 
tion under the directorship of Professor Willard C. Fisher. 

Major General George W. Goethals, governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone, Edgar E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and George Rublee, of the Federal Trade Commission, have been ap 
pointed as a special commission to observe the operation and effects 


of the eight-hour day as provided for under the Adamson law. 


The Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce, which will make 
an investigation into the subject of government regulation and gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads and other transportation and trans- 
mission facilities, is arranging for a series of hearings at Washington 
at which the following special topics will be considered: 

1. The subject of government control and regulation of interstate 
and foreign transportation. 

2. The efficiency of the existing system in protecting the rights 
of shippers and carriers and in promoting the public interest. 

8. The incorporation or control of the incorporation of carriers. 

+. The subject of government ownership of all public utilities, 
such as telegraph, wireless, cable, telephone, express companies, and 
railroads engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and report 
as to the wisdom or feasibility of government ownership of such 
utilities. 

5. The comparative worth and efficiency of government regulation 
and control as compared with government ownership and operation. 

6. Proposed changes in organization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

7. Proposed changes in the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

The Community Service Bureau (713 Masonic Temple, Chicago) 
has issued Essentials of Community Efficienoy and in the course of 


a few months it is expected that a companion volume, Essentials of 
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been paid especially to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile, and 
largely as a result of the cordial coéperation of the governments of 
Piet countries a collection of about 15,000 volumes has been brought 
together. Among these are many sets of official or semi-official 
publications, comprising approximately 1,000 volumes, which have 
been secured because of their utility for students of the administra- 
tive and economic problems of the more advanced South American 
countries. 

On Argentina the most valuable set obtained is the complete series 
of the Bulletin of the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange, from 1877 to 
date, one of the very few unbroken sets of this important publica- 
tion in existence. Among other Argentine sets, the following are 
the more important: Memorials of the Ministry of Finance (1875 
to date), Monthly Bulletins of the same (1890 to date), Statistics 
on Commerce and Navigation (1883-1893), Annual Reports of the 
Statistical Office (1893 to date), and the Statistical Annuals of 
Buenos Aires (1895 to date), of Tucuman (19038 to date), and of 
Rosario (1909 to date). 

On Brazilian affairs the extensive series of the Memorials of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works (1861 to date) 
has been secured. The State of Sao Paulo, perhaps the most im- 
portant region of Brazil, from an economic point of view, is repre- 
sented by its Statistical Annual (1908 to date), the Reports of the 
State Treasurer (1909 to date) and the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Commerce and Industries (1910 to date). The Chambers of Com- 
merce of the chief cities of the country issue monthly or weekly 
bulletins, and of these the sets from Para, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
and Bahia have been obtained. 

For Uruguay the more useful collections are the Statistical An- 
nuals of the City of Montevideo (1903 to date), the Statistical 
Annual of Uruguay (1894 to date), one of the best publications of 
its kind in South America, and the Reports of the Ministry of 
Industries (1902 to date). 

The most extensive group of official publications of this type 
secured for any one of these countries is that on Chile. The na- 
tional government is represented by the Annual Synopsis of Statis- 
tics and Geography (1898 to date), the Memorials of the Ministry 
of the Interior (1879 to date), the same of the Ministry of Finance 
(1873 to date), and the same for the Ministry of Industries 1888 
to date). Of the semi-official publications the more important are the 
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In the Journal of the National Institute of Social Sciences (Bos 

ton Book Co., $1.50), Vol. 2, July, 1916, there are articles on 

“Tinance ind industry after the war,’ by George E. Roberts 

oe 11 terminal markets,” by C. C. Miller, and “The beet sugar 
try and its relation to national economics,’ by T. G. Palmer 


Professor James E. Boyle, field agent in marketing for North 
Dakota, is furnishing a series of articles on ‘Farmers’ codperativ 
elevators” for the Codperative Manager and Farmer of Minneapolis 
| nning with the October, 1916, issue, the articles will run for 
bout six months. Problems discussed are membership, penalty clause, 
lividends, bonding, government bookkeeping system, auditing, sid 


nes, pav of manager, the reserve, and limits of share holding 


[he National Electric Light Association is issuing its first official 
compilation of electric rates, to be known as 1916 N. E. L. A. Rat 
Book This will be followed by quarterly supplements under the 


direction of the rate research committee. 


{n article by Professor E. R. A. Seligman on “A University 
School of Business” has been reprinted from the Columbia Univer 
sity Quarte rly for June, 1916. 


[he Extension Service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
is about to issue a bulletin entitled The Cost of Distributing Milk 


Siz Massachusetts Towns. 


The First National Bank of Boston has begun the publication of 


a Foreiqn Trade Letter, which is to be issued from time to time. 


The National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass., has printed the 


Text of the Paris Economic Pact (pp. 8). 


The Administration of Business Enterprises, by Professor E. D. 


Jones, is soon to be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


D. Appleton & Co, announce the early publication of Municipal 
Finance, by Ralph E. George; and a new volume in the Municipal 
League Series, The System of Financial Administration of Great 
Britain, by William F. Willoughby, Westal W. Willoughby, and S. M 


Lindsay, with an introduction by President Lowell. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., No. 1 University Place, New York City, pub 
lishes Problems in Private Finance to accompany Gerstenberg’s 


Materials of Corporation Finance. 
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Ginn: Readings in Social Problems, edited by A. B. Wolfe pp 
804, $2.80). 

Longmans: The Administration of Industrial Enterprises with 
Special Reference to Factory Practice, by Edward D. Jones (pp 
142); The Chartist Movement in Its Social and Economic Aspects, 
Part I, by Frank F. Rosenblatt (pp. 248, $2); The Decline of the 
Chartist Movement, by Preston William Slosson; Chartism and th 
Churches. A Study in Democracy, by Harold Underwood Faulkner 
pp. 152, $1.25). 

A valuable aid to current documentary periodical literature is 
Municipal Reference Library Notes, published by the Municipal 
Reference Library, a branch of the New York Public Library, under 
the direction of Dr. C. C. Williamson. 


The Engineering Magazine has changed its name to Industrial 
Vanagement and announces that this periodical will create a new 


department devoted to the problems of empleyment managers. 


A new quarterly journal entitled Better Business, which devotes 
its space to “codperation in agriculture and industry” now comes 
regularly from the press of Maunsel & Co., Ltd., 50 Lower Baggot 
St., Dublin. It is edited by the Coéperative Reference Library, 
founded by Sir Horace Plunkett and in charge of Sir Lionel Smith- 
Gordon, both well-known students of rural economic problems in the 
United States. Vol. I, No. 4 (July, 1916), has a number of articles 


of interest to Americans. 


The Chinese Social and Political Science Association, Peking, 
China, has begun the publication of an economic quarterly, The 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review. The subscription is 
$4 a year, payments being made through the care of Mr. Theodore 
Wong, 2023 Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. The first number 
of the Review appeared in April, 1916, and includes articles on 
“The administration of Chinese government railways,’ “The na 
ture and function of a budget,” and “The reform of land tax in 


China.” 
{ppointments and Resignations 


Mr. Floyd E. Armstrong, of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed assistant professor of economics at the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology. 


Mr. Walter E. Baker has been appointed instructor in accounting 
and statistics at Iowa State College. 
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Mr. Raymond Fuller, organizer of the secretarial department of 
Russell Sage College, Troy, has joined the executive staff of the 


Amer in Association for Labor Legislation. 


Mr. E. S. Furniss has been appointed instructor in political econ 
my at Yale University. 
Mr. Clare E. Griffin has been appointed an instructor in the di 


irtment of economics at Dartmouth College. 


Mr: Harry D. Harper, of the University of Minnesota, has been 
ted an assistant professor in the department of economies of 
University of Kansas. 
Mr. Ralph B. Harris, instructor in commerce at Washington State 
College, has resigned to accept a position in the Chester Military 


Si hool. 


Dr. Fred E. Haynes has been promoted from instructor to assistant 


professor of sociology in the State University of Iowa. 


Mr. Warren F. Hickernell, who for some years was connected 
he Brookmire Statistical Service, has been appointed lecturer 
m panics and depressions, at the New York University School of 


Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Mr. H. E. Hoagland has resigned his position as chief of the 
division of industrial directory in the Bureau of Statistics and In 
formation of the New York State Industrial Commission to accept 


position on the teaching staff at the University of Illinois. 


Mr. Albe % ©. Hodge has been appointed instructor in economics 


it the University of Minnesota. 


Professor Willard E. Hotchkiss has resumed his duties as pro- 
fessor of economics and dean of the School of Commerce of North 
western University. 

Mr. Olin Ingraham, formerly assistant in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been made instructor in economics at the 


University of Colorado. 


Dr. John Ise, of the Iowa State College, has been appointed 


issistant professor in economics at the University of Kansas 
Professor LeRoy F. Jackson, of New York Unive rsity, has been 


appointed acting head of the department of economic science and 
history at Washington State College. 
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director of the Bureau of Salesmanship Research in the Carnegie 


Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. H. D. Simpson, of the University of Wisconsin, has been 


appointed professor of economics at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Dr. David Paul Smelser has been appointed examiner for the 


Federal Trade Commission. 


Mr. George C. Smith has resigned as lecturer in economics 
the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
and is in charge of the industrial work of the Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad Company. 


Professor Harry Edwin Smith, of the University of Washington, 
has been made professor of economics and commerce at the University 
of Montana. 


Mr. A. F. Spaulding has been made assistant professor of business 


it the University of Montana. 


Mr. J. Warren Stehman, formerly of Rochester University, has 
been appointed instructor in economics at the University of Minne 


sota. 


Dr. W. H. S. Stevens has resigned his position as professor of 
business management at Tulane University to act as special expert 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 

Professor A. W. Taylor, of the Washington State College of 
Agriculture has been made assistant professor of economics at New 
York University and director of the Wall Street Branch of the 


School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Mr. Thomas R. Taylor, has been appointed instructor in resources 


and trade at the Northwestern University School of Commerce. 


Dr. John K. Towles, formerly professor of commerce in the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati, has been appointed professor of business or- 
ganization and management in the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration of Tulane University. 


Assistant Professor H. R. Trumbower, of the University of Wis 
consin, is on leave of absence for the current academic year, having 


been made a member of the Wisconsin Railway Commission. 


Mr. Homer B. Vanderblue has been promoted to an associate 


professorship in the School of Commerce of Northwestern University. 


Mr. George W. Van Tuyle has been appointed instructor in busi- 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


Book Reviews 
Groat, Organized Labor in America, by F. T. Carlton 
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